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How to Impose 
16-page Form 
How to Lock It 
How to Make It 
Ready 
How to Print It 
Fold It 
Stitch It 




















These important questions in the printer’s everyday work 
are fully answered by The Twentieth Century Encyclopedia 
of Printing, showing in text matter and illustrations the 
best, most efficient, and most modern methods of handling 
orders for printing from the frame to the bindery. Be- 
sides it contains ten thousand other items of information 
for the printer who wishes to succeed in his calling. 


The Encyclopedia is a book of 544 pages, 6 by 9 inches, 
beautifully bound with Keratol covers, and illustrated 
with 304 halftones and line engravings of practically 
every machine and device now in use among printers; 
also full-page four-color process plates with progressive 
proofs, one page of blank and gold embossing, and one 
page of roll-leaf stamping in five colors and gold and 
silver embossing—the most valuable book ever published 
for printers in the judgment of unprejudiced readers. 


4 
Write for contents, testimonials, and terms to 


Graphic Arts Publishing Company 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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See's What You Have Been Waiting For... 


A ROUTER and TYPE-HIGH 
PLANER 


Complete... 


$50 


Cut in circle shows type-high 
planer attachment. 













wspaper and Printing Plant should have 
" > me) Type-high Planer. This machine is B SPECIFICATIONS 
made on the same principle as the large routers ED—25 x 15 , cast-iron. 
and will rout and plane to type-high, stereotype ARMS—Solid bronze, adjustable. 
casts (shell or type-high), linotype slugs, electro- MOTOR—G. E. high speed, universal. 
types, copper, wood and linoleum, quickly and LIGHT—Small bulb, side of motor. 
accurately. SWITCH—Located on arm. 
Send your order today for further information. WEIGHT—Approximately 80 pounds. 


AUTOMATIC SAW SHARPENING CO. 


Sharpeners of Printers and Sterotypers Saws 
312 EAST OHIO STREET INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


WATER BILLS... 
LIMING OF MOLDS... 
INCONVENIENCE... 


Can Be Eliminated on 
LINOTYPES, MONOTYPES, 
ELRODS AND LUDLOWS 


With the Monoaqua Couler, it requires only three 
quarts of water, which is circulated by a noiseless 
pump, cooled by means of a fan-cooled radiator, 
driven direct from the machine, requiring no ex- 
tra power, and can be installed in ten minutes. 
Plumbing bills can be eliminated and machines 
can be placed where water is not available. 


Write for further information. 


Monoaqua Cooler complete, for Linotypes, Mono- 
types, Ludlows—$50.00. 


Monoaqua Cooler (motor driven) for Elrods— 
$70.00. 


THE DIXON COMPANY 
312 East Ohio St. Indianapolis, Ind- 



















Makeready, the Most Important 


Printing Operation’ 
By W. W. HiTcHNER 


Mr. Hitchner, now superintendent of pressroom production in the 
Robert O. Law plant, Chicago, is a pressman with years of experience 
as journeyman and executive. He learned his trade in some of the largest 
pressrooms in the East under the tutelage of some of the best pressmen 
in the country, some even with a national reputation. Since then he has 
been pressroom superintendent for Sackett & Wilhelms Corporation, 
Brooklyn, and the University Press, Cambridge, Mass., where Printing 
Art, the world’s finest printing magazine, was printed. This just goes to 
show that Mr. Hitchner is no amateur printer. 


- not here to tell you how to print or how tom 
your pressrooms. I realize there are about as many different opinions on thes 
points as there are men in the trade, each having his own pet theories, » | 
cannot hope that all I say will be unquestioned. But, as in every trade, the 
science of presswork rests upon a foundation of rules which are practically 
the same, the various methods of arriving at them constitute the differences of 
opinion which may exist between one authority and another. My who 
attention has been directed toward simplifying these methods in order to arrir 
at them quickly and effectively in actual practice. 


Preliminary Makeready 


Just what is preliminary makeready? To most men in the printing industy 
this term means only the inspection and correction of plates before they reach 
the pressroom. In reality a book could be written on this one subject alone, s 
preliminary makeready really means the correcting of errors all along the lin 
before any actual makeready on the press is even started. Errors contributing 
most to the high cost of makeready are found chiefly in the following: 

The composing room products, all of the several kinds of printing plate, 
patent-base material, and in the presses and automatic feeders on which the 
work is done. If our presses and automatic feeders were in perfect conditin 
and our supplies were carefully checked for errors before being delivered 
us, there would be no need of a preliminary makeready department. To contras 
the average present-day methods in respect to assembly as employed by mot 
printers with those of large manufacturers of machinery, is like contrastig 
modes of travel of twenty years ago with those of today. It is understood tht 
a Ford car can be assembled in less than thirty minutes. If the mechanics wet 
required to shim or scrape for a satisfactory fit like the pressmen have to do 
on most of the forms they get, it might taken anywhere up to thirty hou 
instead of thirty minutes to assemble a car. 


*Address delivered to the Chicago Club of Printing House Craftsmen, April 19, 1932. 
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ANY-ANGLE 


LOCK-UP FURNITURE .. 
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Dotted outline shows 
actual size of small set 


A complete set of Any- 
Angle consists of 8 pieces 
necessary for 4 corners. 


PRICES: 


Large size, 10-em, per set 


$3.85 


Small size, 5-em, per set 


$3.00 


Any-Angle has created 


Enables you to lock any form in any di- 
agonal position in the same time required 
for straight matter. No more cutting odd 
shapes from old cut bases, pouring hot 
metal and plaster, or wadding paper in 
irregular spaces. Any-Angle saves time, 
eliminates work-ups and pull-outs on work 
of this character. No composing-room’s 
efficiency is complete without a set of this 
essential equipment. 








anew trend in modern #4 


typography. Catchy 
phrases . . . unique dec- 
orations can now be 
made in diagonal per- 
spectives at no increase 2 
in cost of composition. 


Mail Coupon 
Today .. Now 


Supply Houses 
and Dealers 
Write 
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Any-Angle is not a novelty ..itis a 
practical labor-saving device. 


PNPAENERANINENISE USE ONERERE EOE Oe ee CONCEP UL SEMEL Tre ee Pe uee We taee meee ee 


PADGETT ANY-ANGLE FURNITURE CO. 
2019-21 Bryan St., Dallas, Texas. 


« Enclosed find $.................... tn! Large 


seine Small Size Any-Angle Furniture on your 
“Must Be Satisfied” or Money-Back Guarantee. 
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Prevailing custom has ever been a certain cause of great loss to almogt ey 
printing plant. In many plants it is the custom to lock up a form of halfton 
mounted on wood base and send it to the pressroom regardless of the conditi, 
of the plates. It is my contention, and I think you will all agree with me ‘ 
the form should be as nearly perfect in every respect as possible before 
released to the pressroom. All cuts should be tested and made type high anj 
squared up in the composing room before they enter the form. Cuts that ar 
warped should be reblocked; cuts that are type high need comparatively lit 
makeready, and you also eliminate the necessity of opening the form Whik 
the possibility of work-ups cannot be avoided entirely, much can be done jy 
the composing room to reduce this annoyance and loss of time to a minimuy, 

There are many reasons for work-ups, but most frequently they are due 
improper justification, poor make-up, poor type metal, linotype slugs that an 
not accurate—being thicker at the top than at the bottom, cuts that are py 
trimmed square or are warped, warped piece of wood furniture, or perhaps ¢ 
bad chase that does not lay flat on the bed. 

Do not look for your troubles in the pressroom before you analyze all of you 
other departments that prepare the very foundation for your printing succes 
and where accumulated mistakes occur which make printing difficult and whic) 
are finally dumped into the pressroom, retarding production and making profi. 
able results impossible. Give your pressroom a chance by furnishing teste 
materials so that the productive department can produce without the present. 
day handicaps. 

A perfect press, a perfect form, good ink, good rollers, and good pape, 
these are ideal conditions that reduce presswork costs to a minimum, and the 
farther we recede from them the more unproductive costs there will be in 
the pressroom. We have in the best presses of today almost reached the ideal 
condition in so far as the bed and impression is concerned, but judging fron 
forms seen in many pressrooms—and I am speaking from my own person 
observations—the ideal form is a long way off, to say nothing of the ink an 
paper. It is the lack of perfection in these items that increases the cost d 
presswork. Just so the greatest loss of time is in the makeready, but who ist 
blame but the employer himself. If a form were sent to the pressroom perfectly 
leveled and square, type high, and properly justified, it would save at leas 
one-half of the makready time usually spent upon it, and when you stop tt 
realize that every hour saved in the cylinder pressroom means at least fou 
dollars, can we afford to overlook this fact? 

There is only one man who can eliminate the present waste of time in th 
pressroom, and that is the employer himself. The foremen and superintende 
can do their bit, but the employer should insist that compositors, engraver, 
and electrotypers do their own work and do it correctly. Rigid standards shoul 
be set and accurate testing apparatus used which will leave no room fo 
argument. . 

Electrotypes should be trimmed and beveled so accurately that after the 
first or original line-up OK has been obtained, the remainder of the forms a 
be run with but very few minor moves, thus saving many hours of pres 
standing time, which is entered on the cost sheets as makeready tim 
Electrotypes should be shaved correctly to within one-thousandths of an inch 
They should be tested carefully by the finisher for hard edges, low spots, and 
low or bad letters. These low spots and low letters should, of course, be brought 
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There's 


PROFIT in 
PRESSWORK 


...NOT IN MAKE-UP AND MAKE-READY! 


Claybourn Hooks and Bases are strong, 
accurate and time-saving. Use them to 
reduce make-up and make-ready timel 


Every hour you spend on make- 
up and make-ready is an abso- 
lute loss... For this is time that 
should be utilized in profitable 
press production — the profit 
end of your business ... Save these hours... 
Reduce the time you spend in preliminary opera- 
tions... Equip your shop with accurate, time- 
saving equipment—with the Claybourn Precision 
Diagonal Base and Registering Hook System... 
These Hooks and Bases are accurately ground, 


lock plates securely and save register time. 
Send for descriptive bulletin 
THE CLAYBOURN CORPORATION, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


the CLAYBOURN 


METHOD OF PRECISION PRINTING .... WITH 
CLAYBOURN PRINTING & PLATE MAKING EQUIPMENT 





Features 


Bases are available with 6 and 
12 grooves, six inches square 
or fractions thereof. Bases 
match perfectly and are held 
in place by dowels. 

a 


Made of malleable forging, 
the toughest and most wear- 
resisting metal for this use. 
Absolutely guaranteed not 
to break or warp. 


Grooves are accurately cut 

and machined. They are 

fitted with precision made 

rack, accurately cut to af- 

ford strong, free, positive 

“footing” for travel of hook. 
¢ 


Hooks are fitted with one 
gear with broad, strong teeth. 
No tools or tweezers neces- 
sary. Hook is locked in posi- 
tion by patented locking 
feature. 


The Claybourn Hook is 
made of heat treated steel 
and is unusually strong. The 
lips are guaranteed not to 
break under operation. Preci- 
sion built and easily operated. 
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up to a level plane with the rest of the plate. I have seen many electrotypg 


and on many jobs that required an extra mark-out sheet for the final makeready 
simply because the plates contained many low letters and hard edges, Ons 
form of sixty-four pages this represents about one and one-half to two ho 
extra makeready time, and even then the finished job will not look as od 
as it should. 

The electrotyper should insist on the printer supplying him with as 
perfect material as he can give him. It must be remembered that the mat; 
of plates is a duplicating process, and it reproduces the faults in the locked.ay 
form just as well as the correct portions. On every job on which this importay 
factor is overlooked the printer is setting himself up to additional costs, laborioy 
effort, and in all probability a poorly printed job. Every form with type ay 
illustrations which are locked in a chase for reproduction should he tests 
for height and accuracy and locked in a good chase that does not lift th 
material off its feet. This latter condition is often caused by weak and springy 
chases. A good proof of uniform impression should be taken from this locked-wy 
form to prove that all materials used are printing properly before reproductio, 
starts. If this is done perfect moulds can be made from it and, in tum, 
perfect plates. 

Many plants have what is known as a pre-makeready department. This 
department has an accurate means of type-highing plates mounted on woo 
base, a plate gauge and rectifier, an accurate proof press, and a plate bevels, 
All machinery is made especially accurate and is so within one-thousandth of 
an inch. Overlays, both hand and mechanical, are usually made in advance, ani 
these overlays are sent along with the form to the pressroom, thereby saving 
much time. The man in charge of a pre-makeready department should bea 
skilled pressman. 

Plates mounted on wood bases should be type high; if properly done by a 
experienced man the extra heavy or solid plates will be built up to from 9 
to .922 of an inch, while the ordinary subjects or plates will be made .% 
which is type high, the light and delicate screen ones .916. Mounted plates tha 
rock should be either reblocked or planed down until the rock is eliminated 
and then brought back to proper height with manila tympan paper or whatever 
paper is required. 

In our pressroom we demand quality printing along with what we conside 
good production. My motto has always been to give my lieutenants who inclut 
the pressmen and feeders, every advantage I possibly can in the way d 
equipment and supplies, such as good rollers, ink, etc., and in keeping th 
presses and automatic feeders in good condition at all times. This has bea 
made possible through the 100 per cent cooperation of my superiors. Ho 
often do we get this cooperation? Mr. Charles Schwab once stated the follow. 
ing, “I have never seen a man who could do real work except under the stimulu 
of encouragement and enthusiasm and the approval of the people for whom he 
is working.” Truer words were never spoken. When an executive has cons 
entiously endeavored to keep the equipment in his department in good conditia 
and has succeeded and the men are given the proper tools to work with, tht 
workmen can have but few alibis, and it is up to them to produce properly 
or to move on and give someone else a chance. We, also, should demand atl 
insist that we obtain the same quality in our supplies, such as plates, comp 
sition, paper, rollers, etc., that the buyer of printing expects to get in 
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1 Why Pay Extra for Each Spool ? # 
Use STEVENS Coiled Wire! 


Dy a uP 
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Equip Your Stitching Machines With Model “K” Spools! 
ELIMINATE LOSS AND BREAKAGE OF WOODEN SPOOLS 
UNLOCK CAPITAL IN EMPTY SPOOLS 
SAVE FREIGHT AND CARRIAGE CHARGES 
MAKES COST LESS THAN SPOOLED WIRE 


Adaptable for all sizes of ca and flat 
Bookbinders’ Wire—and Box Stay Wire. 


CHAS. N. STEVENS CO. 


PAPER CUTTING MACHINES WIRE STITCHING MACHINES 





Sy Fy Sg 1) sg ne 


112 West Harrison St. CHICAGO 
We Carry Complete Stock of Spooled and Coiled Wire 
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finished sheet or book. Keep the job off the press until it is really ready, Fop 
years the pressman has had to do the work of others as well as his own Civ 
him a chance by trying to eliminate all of the other work but his own The 
result will be the reduction of the standing time of his presses, plus better quality, 


What Is Required for Efficiency? 


Efficiency in the pressroom depends on production by the presses and othe 
equipment. This production depends on the performance of duty by the preg. 
room workers. The best machinery without the right pressroom organization 
is inefficient. On the other hand the best organization is not fully efficien 
without proper equipment with which to work. Almost every pressroom should 
have the following accessories: gas burners, static neutralizers, typehigh 
planer, a Hacker (or similar kind) gauge, makeready tables, mechanical over. 
lays, mark-out boards, delivery racks, form trucks, roller fans, extension 
deliveries, and patent metal base. One of the most valuable accessories for the 
pressroom is the patent metal base that replaces the old wooden base and s 
gives greater tigidity to the impression, thus saving time in makeready and 
register and in patching up during the run. 

As we have touched on the requirements of pressroom efficiency on the equip. 
ment side, we will come to the human element. Perhaps the most important js 
the selection of the right man for foreman. He should be a graduate from the 
ranks of the pressmen and should be a thinker. The foreman to be successful 
must be loyal and sincere to his superiors and the firm he represents. In order 
to get the best from men you must let them know that you are one of them. 
Treat them as human beings, not as machines. The day has passed when an 
executive could stand on a pedestal and get the best from his men. To be suc. 
cessful, the foreman must know the game from every angle from experience, 
His greatest problem will be to select the right men for his lieutenants. An 
executive, regardless of how responsible a position he may hold, should always 
remember that his ability to produce successfully is based entirely on the men 
with whom he surrounds himself. The foreman of a pressroom may be the best 
pressman in the world and still not make good as an executive; the men must 
do the work and the executive lead and direct them. A good executive knows 
how to train those under him to think and decide for themselves. 


A Few Suggestions or Hints on Makeready 


The best pressmen are part mchanics and part artists. They must be able 
to think and act quickly in their sphere of work. There are many different kinds 
of pressmen in the trade. One will succeed in turning out an enormous amount 
of miscellaneous ordinary work, another is slow and careful, while another is 
quick and careless. Then there is the bluffer who puts on the big front, but who 
ought to learn how to feed. There is the all-round man of ordinary ability and 
the color pressman. But the prince among his fellow workmen is the man who 
understands his machine, rollers, inks, and paper, and who can add the extra 
touch which denotes the artist and do it quickly, without puttering around in 
experimental fashion. Lucky the foreman who has such a lieutenant as pace 
maker for the other pressmen. 
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‘|| Your Prompt Response 
er 
ud 
we LAST MONTH we asked you to tell us how 
ld you liked THe Grapnuic Arts MonrTH_ty, 
o and to suggest improvements in its editorial 
on contents and make-up. The response was 
he generous and plentiful; every mail brought 
nd us heaps of letters of commendation and 
ip praise, of thankfulness for the privilege of 
is receiving the magazine regularly. We are 
- not vain; we are not looking for praise or 
der | compliments; but we are human, and as such 
* it does us good to know that our efforts are 
ue appreciated; it warms our heart to feel and 
- to be told that we have been able to do some 
on good with our little magazine, to have been 
. privileged to lighten some one’s burden. 
fe Therefore we again call upon those of our 
ws readers who have not expressed their opin- 
ions, to do so at once. Don’t be afraid to 
criticize if you are not satisfied; constructive 
criticism is always welcome. Maybe it will 
- give us an idea that we hitherto have missed. 
unt Yours very truly, 
r 18 
- Martin Herr. 
rs «q P. S.—Please also state what other printing yp 
Y magazines you subscribe to, or read. 
- 
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Today the world changes at great speed. New ideas, new methods, ney 


theories are constantly over-riding those taught and practiced by pressmen of 
yesterday. New problems confront us that require constant change jn our 
appraisal of values and our methods of doing things. If we are to keep ahead 
of these changes, new habits must be formed and our mentalities developed, 

The printing industry as a whole has been slow to adopt scientific method, 
of production based on research and experiment, the purpose of which js tg 
eliminate the element of guesswork which often proves so costly as to cause g 
loss where a profit should result. Tradition is responsible for the continued ug 
of many impractical methods, as these methods are still in use in many plants 
simply because no one has taken it upon himself to analyze processes anj 
inaugurate improvements. Many of you who have worked only in the hetter 
shops may be surprised at this statement, but a little trip around the country 
visiting the various kinds of pressrooms as I have done, would prove to you 
that these conditions exist and open the eyes of a few who are inclined to take 
conditions in their own plant as representative of those generally existing 
Presswork should not be a matter of guesswork, as it is so often. On the 
contrary, it can be made an exact science. 

One hears considerable talk lately of printing without makeready. If condi. 
tions are ideal in every way, certain jobs can be printed with but little make. 
ready. Those who thoroughly understand letterpress printing and have a know. 
edge of many classes and kinds know, of course, that as long as we print from 
the type and plates we have today on papers varying considerably in surface 
characteristics, formation, and evenness, we will always be compelled to do a 
certain amount of makeready. 

We make ready for so many different reasons, not always merely to bring the 
form to a perfect plane, not always to compensate for errors in the press, but 
to compensate for errors, for instance, in the original engravings; sometimes 
because the customer is unwilling to pay the price for the best engravings. We 
make ready to force the printed object into paper that varies in thickness or 
that possesses an uneven surface. We make ready to relieve worn or harsh edges, 

When we talk of eliminating all makeready on letterpress printing in general, 
we are talking in Utopian terms, because it just simply isn’t in the picture. 
I will say, however, that there are certain classes of work which, if all conditions 
are nearly ideal, can be run with but very little makeready, so far as marked-out 
overlays and patching up under plates are concerned. 

A good printing plate should require no underlay. We should underlay plates 
only when they have low or high spots in order to secure as nearly as possible 
a level plane. If we have this level plane to begin with let us not upset this 
ideal condition by placing a lot of patches under plates where they are not 
needed. Let us stop to consider what really happens when we underlay plates. 

The art of makeready is nothing more than a correction of an error that may 
be in the printing plate, in the base on which the plate is mounted, or in the 
printing press itself. In treating or correcting these errors we should know what 
we are doing and why we are doing certain things at all times. A really good 
pressman should be able to give definite information regarding every move he 
makes. To bring out this point more forcefully, I will cite an incident that 
happened the other day. On one of my tours of inspection through the pressroom 
I examined a marked-out sheet that was being patched up with folio by the 
pressman’s assistant. On inquiry I found that this sheet was to be an underlay. 
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mm BIG PROFITS FOR YOU WITH 
THIS NEW ONE REGISTER 
XMAS FOLDER ASSORTMENT! 


PRODUCED EXPRESSLY FOR THE PRINTER 











You simply cannot afford to overlook the splendid double profit possi- 
bilities in the sale of these new, unique embossed RADIANT Xmas 





















I6 greeting folders. Exquisitely executed in five colors, these beaming 1S 
S343:@ illuminated folders will prove to be the best sellers you have ever had— SUITABLE 
SUBJECTS Because they are of the same size—packed flat not folded—with jatiiiaes 
— decorative steel die sentiments—permitting the names of your custom- —_ 
MeOmaiie ers to be imprinted with any neutral style of type and WITHOUT ‘uiaaaiala 
ALIKE CHANGE OF REGISTER. ENGRAVED 


Success Depends on Action—Order Yours Today 


HERE’S AMERICA’S SUPREME VALUE 


18 -PARCHMENT FRENCH-FOLD ASSORTMENT- 1&8 


Delicately Colored—Inside and Gut 








For general re-sale this assortment is destined to take the country 
by storm. Never before has a bigger and better value in high grade 
parchment folders been presented—masterful designs—complementary 
subjects on the inner fold—appropriate sentiments—perfectly packed 
and—there’s 100% and more PROFIT for you in every box you sell. 





YOU RISK NOTHING—simply pin a dollar bill or money order for $1.00 to this ad and mail it 
this very minute—a sample box each of these two sensational assortments with complete details 
and quantity prices will be sent POSTPAID—your money immediately refunded if you are not 
completely satisfied. 


STAUDER ENGRAVING COMPANY 


4130 Belmont Avenue Dept. G 732A Chicago, Illinois 
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I was attracted to one particular plate which was a reproduction of a picture of 


several sea gulls flying over the water. The background for these gulls Consisted 
of nothing but a perfect highlight screen. The plate itself did not show ap 
weakness or holes in the print, yet the pressman had rung up the birds calling 
for patches of folio from one-quarter to one-half an inch. Naturally, the patches 
extended into the high lights. When the pressman was questioned regarding 
the patches he was at a loss to explain them. In fact, he admitted that he did 
not know why he put any marks on this page at all. Let us pause to anal 
what the result of this artistic work would have accomplished if it had been 
allowed to pass. 

In the first place, to get an action from these patches of folio the plates must 
necessarily bend. Most plates measure .152 of an inch. It is foolish to expect 
to bend a plate with patch under one-half an inch, and we must always 
remember that when we correct low spots in plates by underlaying we are bound 
to upset certain portions of the plate that were originally correct. When a patch 
of folio, which we will call .002, is placed under a plate, this patch, if large 
enough, will not only respond to the size of the patch itself, but will extend at 
least one-eighth of an inch beyond the size of the patch. To get back to the 
original subject of the sea gulls: It can readily be seen that the patches under 
this plate would have done considerable harm as the level plane which was there 
originally would have been disturbed and the highlights would have. been 
distorted or built up when in reality they should, if anything, be set back slightly, 


Marking Out for Underlays 


It is important that the pressman use a hard, sharp pencil when marking out 
for underlays, and to make his marks about one-eighth of an inch smaller than 
the weakness in the print shows. Few pressmen give this fact any consideration, 
That is why we often have imperfect printings, slurs, etc. 

I do not think we should be as concerned in eliminating makeready entirely 
as we should be in reducing lost motion and useless efforts in making ready, 
Let us train our men to take the short-cuts and work along the lines of least 
resistance. Underlaying is indeed a very important phase of makeready, and it 
should be done intelligently and carefully as a habit. 

I have often seen sheets marked out for underlays with as much painstaking 
care as if they were overlays to go on the cylinder; details in halftone rung up, 
solids reinforced, and on close examination it would be found that the sheet in 
question had been pulled with much too heavy an impression, so much so that 
the whole purpose of an underlay was lost sight of, for, as stated many times 
before, the purpose of an underlay is to bring the weak portions of the plates 
up to a level plane and the only way we can find these weak portions is to print 
with light enough impression to show them up. After this elaborate underlay 
has been carefully patched up, consuming much time, and it has been accurately 
placed under the plates, it will be noted that the patent metal base is not solid 
base, but the kind with grooves running through it. The result will be that about 
one-half of the patches that were so carefully put on came right above the 
grooves and naturally had no effect on the plates whatsoever. Many pressmen 
still are hard to convince that it is a waste of time to use .001 tissue under plates. 
They have done it for years and are considered good workmen. If you can 
get these pressmen to so systematize their work as to eliminate all lost motion, 
then you would indeed have men far above the average. 
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Embossing Die Heater 


For Every Make of Platen Press 






A Necessity in Every Good Printing Plant 
Priced So That Every Office Can Afford It 


Send for Illustrated Descriptive Folder 


THOMSON - NATIONAL PRESS CO., Inc. 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 
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The most foolish underlaying is that useless effort to do more under a wood 


base than to level it. It is strange that there are men who still cannot Tesist 
the temptation to put small patches of paper under a thick block of wood with th 
expectation or the hope that it will influence only a certain small area of th 
cut on its surface. The result is usually a rock in the block. 

The marking out of a sheet is not altogether knowledge, but it is the practice 
and the proper application of keen judgment based upon experience. A re) 
craftsman will analyze the jobs he prints, and when the jobs are completed check 
the errors of omission and commission he has made and profit by this experience. 
Remember the mistakes made and try to avoid them on the next form. 

A powerful magnifying glass is a valuable aid to a pressman in many ways 
One of the best is a good linen tester glass. With such a glass slurs in plate 
or forms can be easily detected and remedied. If the tail of the halftone dots 
point away from the gripper edge of the sheet the cuts are under type high; jf 
toward the gripper edge, they are over type high. It is a very good practice ty 
check all heavy halftone forms for slurs before any real makeready is done op 
the cylinder. This is where the good magnifying glass comes in handy. Many 
times slur trouble will not show up to the naked eye until the plates are badly 
worn. The time to correct a slur is before the plates have had a chance to wear, 

To many pressmen the term pitch line or printing line is mystifying. The 
printing line on a flat-bed cylinder press depends on how nearly a perfect rolling 
contact can be maintained between the cylinder and the bed. It is up to the 
pressman to see that the cylinder is packed so as to have the travel of the cylin. 
der and that of the form alike. If the cylinder is overpacked or underpacked 
true contact cannot be had and usually a slur will appear. In either event, the 
proper travel is disturbed and therefore a condition exists which causes friction 
between the form and the packing of the cylinder. If the cylinder is much 
overpacked the packing will have a tendency to creep away from the grippers 
and pull out of the clamps for the reason that the increased circumference of 
the cylinder makes the packing move faster than normal. The bed of a pres 
has a certain length to go; while this bed is travelling that length the cylinder 
also must travel a given length when it is normally packed. Overpack it, and 
the surface must increase its speed in order to make one revolution of the cyl- 
inder while the bed is travelling a certain distance. This causes a drag on the 
gripper edge. 

The opposite condition exists when the cylinder is underpacked and the form 
too much above type high. In this case the surface of the form is travelling 
faster than the surface of the cylinder and it, therefore, pushes the packing 
ahead. Naturally, friction has a tendency to wear plates, and we certainly get 
friction or slur unless we maintain our pitch line, which means proper height of 
form and packing. The pressman should know at all times the amount of 
packing his press carries. This amount varies on most cylinder presses even 
— new. When presses are old and worn this variation will be more notice- 
able. 

When thick stock or cardboard is to be printed, the packing for the cylinder 
must be reduced accordingly. The depth or cut of a cylinder can easily be 
found by measuring with small pieces of manila paper placed on the bare cylin- 
der close up to the cylinder bearer, and the proper amount of packing can be 
ascertained by using a straight edge. 

The pressman should always remember that he is working on a machine 
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UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITIES 


SSUUULEERERUUAULGQREGQULERESUREORGLUGUDDEOLEOEOREEOEREREREMGOEROOEURNORORERODOREDODRONONE 


CYLINDER PRESSES. 


iehles with or without Exten- 
pone oy and Dexter Suction 


Feeders. 

1—No. 1 Miehle, 39x53" bed. 

1—No. 3 Miehle, 33x46" bed. 

2—No. 4 -4R Miehles, 29x41" bed. 

2—No. 4 -3R Miehles, 30x42" bed. 

5—No. 4 -2R Miehles, 29x40” bed. 

6—Pony Miehles, 26x34” bed. 

1—Premier, 28x41" bed. 

1—No. 10 Walter Scott Cutting and 
Creasing Drum, 48x69’ bed. 


SMALL AUTOMATICS 


2—Miehle Verticals, 134x20’ sheet. 
i—Miehle Pony Automatic Unit, Swing- 
Back Feeder and Extension Delivery. 
1—Miller Simplex, 20x26’. Late model. 
1—Miller High Speed. Late model. 


1—No. 2 Kelly with Extension Delivery. 
Late Model. 

1— Kelly B Special. Late Model. 
Miller Units—12x18, 10x15 and 8x12 


sizes. 
PLATENS 
2—14x22 Colts Armory. 
1—1434x22 C&P New Series. 
5—12x18 C&P New and Old Series. 
8—10x15 C&P New and Old Series. 


CUTTERS 
1—44’ Seybold-Oswego Automatic. 
1—38’ Seybold-Oswego Automatic. 
1—38’ Seybold Automatic Clamp, latest 
Style No. 2020. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Model 14 Linotype with equipment. 
1—Peerless Power Perforator. 
1—Peerless Power nch. 
1—Hill-Curtis A-3 TrimOsaw. 


Every machine is COMPLETELY REBUILT and workmanship, material, construction, and finish warranted first- 
class in all particulars, and when in competent hands capable of the same service as when new. 


If you do not see listed the machine you want write us. 


Dodson Printers Supply Company 


Spring and Hunter Streets :-: 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Established more than forty-five years as the leading Southern Dealer in New and Rebuilt Machinery fer 
Printers, Publishers, Beokbinders, Boxmakers and Related Trades. 








Sinclair an$ “Valentine Co, 


Established 1890 


INKS 
For All Printing Purposes 


Home Office: 
11-21 St. Clair Place 
New York City 


Branch Offices: 


Atlanta Chicago Philadelphia 
Baltimore Dayton Los Angeles 
Boston San Francisco Jacksonville 
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whose every motion is calculated to a nicety on a new press, or on one in 


good condition, so accurately that a sheet of paper makes a difference in adjust 
ment. This same difference may change the relative motions of the bed pe 
cylinder which, as stated before, should travel together perfectly if slurs anj 
other troubles are to be avoided. 

In color work where the register is of such vital importance, it is Necessary 
that the makeready be done as accurately as possible. 

The point system of makeready is the most accurate and should be used o 
all halftone and color forms that require much makeready. In packing th 
cylinder for the point system, put on the packing in the usual way but allow fo 
two manila topsheets instead of one. Paste the second manila sheet that js t) 
stay on the cylinder as the regular topsheet, but do not paste the one on top 
When the form has been properly underlayed and the OK for position obtained 
it is now ready for the final makeready on the cylinder. Get the press running 
at normal speed and print an impression on the topsheet. This impression 
should be one sheet lighter than the impression you plan to run. This will shoy 
up all the weak spots and imperfections if there is the proper amount of 
ink on the press. Too much ink will not allow the weak places to be seen, and 
not enough ink will cause too much guesswork, and that is what we are striyin 
to eliminate. Let us take for example a thirty-two page form. We will plan ty 
cut and hang this point sheet in quarters which, of course, will be eight pages, 
Mark the point sheet one, two, three and four. One and two will indicate the 
gripper sections. Now take an awl or a tympan stabber and punch or stab a 
hole in the center of each four pages. Many pressmen make the mistake of 
putting their point marks at the top of each section. Stabbing in the center of 
each four pages is far more accurate. In cutting this point sheet into quarter 
sections, be careful not to cut off the point marks. In using this system of mak- 
ing ready many first class jobs can be started up with no other makeready than 
the point sheet and either hand-cut or mechanical overlays. Care must be taken 
to see that the underlaying has been properly done if this is to be accomplished, 


Do Not Overdue the Markings 


When marking out, the pressman should be careful not to overdo this opera 
tion, because not only is time consumed in marking out and spotting up, but if 
he has overdone the marking out of his first sheet he will find it necessary to 


mark out a second sheet to compensate for his errors in marking out the first: 


one. When this happens it is seldom that a level impression is ever actually 
obtained. 

The progressive pressman should own a good micrometer and should speak in 
terms of thousandths of an inch instead of sheets. There is no guesswork when 
using this method, as the micrometer is an authority and always accepted a 
such. With the aid of the micrometer the pressman will know just what thick- 
ness the material is he has to work with at all times. Regular manila sheets 
usually measure .005 or .006, make-ready tissue .001 and .001%, and french 
folio .002. 

Makeready is nothing more than the use of good common printing sense and 
close observation of the results obtained. Therefore, let us endeavor to train 
our pressmen to use their heads more than their hands. 

Regardless of how perfect the makeready of a job may be, unless the rollers 
and ink are also good, best results cannot be obtained. There is a mistaken 
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‘mpression that a low priced ink is an economy. Economy in the use of ink 
depends entirely on the kind and quality of the paper on which it is used and 
the nature of the job itself. The proper application of ink to paper is of vital 
importance, not only from the standpoint of good printing but also as a matter 
of sound economy. A good ink that is in every way suited to the paper and cuts 
will prove to be the most economical to use. Let us analyze this fact. An ink 
of good quality, properly fitted to the paper, will lay smooth and will cover a 
greater number of sheets, and there will be no offset; the printing will be clean- 
cut and effective. It is usually wrong to blame the inkmaker when there is 
trouble. In these days of strong competition it is a safe bet that all inkmakers 
are doing their level best to deliver a satisfactory ink for the price you are 
villing to pay; but we usually get just what we pay for and no more. 

The use of a high powered magnifying glass should be to the pressman what 
the stethoscope or X-ray is to the doctor. It tells us what is going on that the 
naked eye cannot see. The common troubles encountered in the use of printing 
inks are offsetting, sticking, picking, skidding, crystallizing, mottling, and 
chalking. ‘There is a reason for each of the above troubles. To try and attempt 
a cure without finding or knowing the cause is a waste of time and putting a 
lot of faith in luck. Trusting to luck is a very poor asset to a pressroom. In 
checking up for an ink trouble we must first be able to see the trouble, then 
understand it and last, but not least, know how to effect a cure without guessing. 
The application of good common sense is usually the cure. 

When ordering inks that are not considered as standard give the inkmaker all 
the information possible, such as the nature of the job, how the ink is to be 
run, etc. Also, it is advisable to send when possible some of the paper on 
which the job is to be run, together with one or more of the plates. This is very 
important for colored inks. 

The inkmaker’s special attention should be called to all specialty jobs, such 
as soap wrappers, where the ink must be alkali proof, and labels that are to 
be applied by pasting, as this ink must be acid proof. 

When the customer orders certain colors to be matched, a. good plan is to pull 
press proofs of a specimen page and send proofs of this page with the sample 
to be matched ‘to the customer for color approval. This will solve the ink prob- 
lem before going to press and perhaps save much time in the pressroom. 

Progressive proofs should always be printed on the stock on which the job is 
tobe run. Many times they are proved on the best grade of high-finish proving 
paper and as near pure white as can be obtained. The stock that the job is to 
be run on in most cases will be found to be only an ordinary coated and more ° 
apt to be of a cream color than a blue white. Anyone familiar with color work 
knows that it is impossible to get the same clean and brilliant result on this 
stock as is shown on the progressive proofs. 

All pressrooms that print much color work should keep toning colors in stock. 
It will be necessary to carry but a few pounds. The following list is 
recommended : 





Primrose yellow Peacock blue 
Chrome yellow Toning blue, purple shade 
Red of crimson shade Toning true blue. 


Red of orange shade 


Many times offset is caused by carrying too much color in an effort to match 
progressive proofs. With the aid of toning colors, less ink is needed and offset 
is eliminated. 





Truth About Rubber- Plate Printing 


By Jas. GraHaM and J. Gus LIEBENow 


lL, RECENT issues of Direct Advertising and the 
Caxton Magazine of England have appeared discussions relative to the 
merits of rubber as compared to metal plates for printing purposes, |; 
the August (1931), issue of THe Grapuic Arts MONTHLY appeared a py, 
view of a discussion between two gentlemen with reputations in their p 
spective fields, respecting the particular style of plate best suited for Printing 
purposes; Mr. Wm. S. Fowler, taking up the cudgels in hehalf of i 
rubber plate, and Mr. Flader taking the viewpoint that there isn’t any othe 
plate possible to print from but a metal plate. While both of these gentlemy 
may have opinions that are of interest, it is quite obvious that their understanding 
of the practicability of the rubber plate, both cut and molded, is based pur 
on experiences in the United States and do not denote any understanding of th 
wonderful success of this type of plate in European countries, particularly jy 
Great Britain. However, many of the statements contained in these articls 
are justified when taken on the basis of rubber printing plates as used an 
understood in the United States 

Mr. Fowler’s expressions evidence a certain amount of worth-while research 
work about the rubber plate produced by hand cutting; we agree with him 
that the hand-cut plates in the United States has progressed very satisfactorily, 
There are also in the States many organizations making plates for paper and 
cloth-bag printing and for fibre and corrugated boxes. These latter plate, 
however, are as yet not quite satisfactory for commercial letterpress printing, 
due to inability to control height, shrink, and stretch. In Great Britain, hov. 
ever, there is in vogue a process for moulding rubber plates which will give a 
exact reproduction of the form used for moulding and will give a unifom 
height of plate, which requires absolutely no makeready. Rubber plates can bk 
moulded to subjects as fine as a seventy-line screen and will reproduce the 
original form faithfully, even on subjects of three or four colors and will main 
tain in each plate an absolute and accurate register throughout. 

The foregoing statements are made as positive as stated in order to bring 
about a sane view of the matter. There isn’t very much sense for people engaged 
in making plates by other processes to blindly rush into criticism of a new 
process before making a thorough investigation. While the authors of this 
article respect and revere Mr. Louis Flader for the work he has done in advane 
ing the photo-engraving industry, they must necessarily take exception 
opinions based on his experience as a photo-engraver with nothing buts 
delightful ignorance of the uses of this new printing plate, how it is made, and 
why it is practical. Had Mr. Flader made any investigations of the methods 
of printing rubber plates at all, we would be quite sure that he would not har 
resorted to a statement wherein he says, “When we get to where we use feather 
pillows as packing on press cylinders, there may be something to that argument 
of using rubber plates because of their resiliency. As long as we are packing 
them solid, it is chiefly rot. Any material used for a printing plate that is sul 
ciently resilient to adjust itself to the inequaliy of paper surfaces without leaving 
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Controlled Burner 
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an impression on the back of the sheet, will be lacking in qualities ne 


for a run of any length.” Surely, Mr. Flader could not have been renal 
some of the regular printing trade publications of the United States, nell 
which have had their covers printed from rubber plates on embossed cover 
papers, and, on which it would not have been possible to print the subject wij 
any other type of plate than a rubber plate. As regards using a feather pilly 
packing for the printing of rubber plates, the opposite is the truth. When prin. 
ing with rubber plates as hard a packing as can possibly be achieved is neede 
for best results. Possibly Mr. Flader would deride the offset process, which js 
simply the reverse of printing with a rubber plate on a letterpress, with th 
exception, however, that the exponents of the rubber plate do not make any 
pretense of bringing out all the details possible in offset or letterpress printing 
with the regular engraved plate where detail is finer than seventy-line scree 

One would think that the engravers would be more wide-awake and accept 
rubber plates and rubber plate printing as a new development, and they shoul 
be the logical people to take to this new feature, study it, and incorporate it inty 
their organizations, instead of foolishly resisting it, thereby creating anothe 
arm of the industry which would be competitive to them without giving then 
any benefits from it. Rubber-plate printing is here, and is here to stay; it wil 
become one of the standard processes in the United States when the British 
method is accepted and introduced. 

Demonstrations made to printers in the United States have proven most satis 
factory, and there are several organizations making satisfactory molded rubber 
plates for the pioneer work, using American methods of vulcanizing, but with 
the disadvantages, of course, of shrink and stretch. However, there is a grea 
deal of one-color work done on embossed papers, rough-surface papers, and 
boards that are effecting a great saving for the institutions using them. 

It is a new art and there will be some slight changes necessary in the industy 
to complete the success of the rubber plate. There is a question if there is such: 
a thing as oil-proof rubber; that is, taking the broad meaning of the term “til 
proof.” There are rubbers that will withstand the action of the oils that ar 
used in the manufacture of letterpress inks; it is when mineral oils are mixed 
with letterpress inks that rubber plates suffer. 

The composition of driers and reducers should be known and understood 
before being used in rubber-plate printing. It is not only the use of unsuitabk 
driers and reducers that break up the face of the rubber plates, but certain inks, 
particularly the reds, have in their composition an acid that will pit the face of 
any rubber plate in from ten to fifteen thousand runs. This state of affairs is 
now fully understood by many inkmakers, who are turning out perfectly sale 
reds; but it is still advisable to ask for inks suitable for rubber plates. 

In the discussion as mentioned in the earlier portions of this article, mention 
is made of hand-cut or engraved plates, coupled with the statement that the 
must be cut by a highly skilled engraver. While this is more or less correct, 
far as the method of cutting plates in the United States is concerned, it is not 
true with the plates produced in Great Britain. Some intricate designs have 
been made, using Paracut Process (Paramat Ltd., London), by youths who 
were in school a year ago. You must agree that “highly skilled engravers” ate 
not made in a year, which goes to show that it is not the “how do” but the 
“know how” that counts. Aside from this European reference, there are many 
manufacturers of greeting cards in this country who are cutting their own rubber 
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plates in their own institutions; and these plates are not being cut by engraven, 
We dare say, however, that were these plates cut by engravers, they undo 
would permit of greater detail of design and it can be likened to, in g smal] 
measure, reviving the forgotten art of wood engraving, but with much 
rapidity, as the material would naturally be much more easily handled, 

It is also mentioned that photo-engravers urge that a plate produced 
manual labor cannot be as efficient as a photo-engraved plate, especially fron 
an economic viewpoint. Here again is a statement based on United Statq 
rubber-plate experience. The company above mentioned have already prov 
that they do make rubber plates for multicolor work up to seven and g 
colors and give a dead accurate register; the process is entirely by 
except the vulcanizing of the rubber. A Paramat matrix will always fit th 
form or original from which it is made, and a Paramat multicolor stereo yj 
always go back into the matrix. Can any stereotyper in the best and mog 
experienced plants say as much? 

No special equipment is required to print from rubber plates when ordinay 
letterpress inks are used; but it is, of course, necessary to wash over the roller 
with a roll of coating when water inks are to be used, or to use standard rollen 
manufactured by the leading roller manufacturers for the printing of wate 
colors. 

Metal mounts for rubber plates are in all cases preferable. Experience hy 
proven that when rubber plates are mounted on wood, 75 per cent of th 
needed makeready is due to the wood and not to the plate. For impressiona 
kiss contact only is required. As before stated, packing on either cylinder @ 
platen should be as hard as it can possibly be made. 

The difference between “kiss contact” and pressure necessary for metal is 
approximately ten one-thousandths of an inch, or say three sheets of 40-pound 
English finish. If you use six sheets on your cylinder, take off three. This wil 
not induce wear due to altering the circumference of the cylinder and chang 
its travel in its relation to the bed, as under pressure you are getting the sam 
effect when printing with metal plates. 

Rubber plates are most successful for printing with water-color inks. Metd 
subjects, where the subject is composed of broad lines only, can be coated sue 
cessfully to take water-color inks; but where the design incorporates fine 
shading, stipples, or even coarse halftone, any wash would leave a skin on the 
plate and must to some extent fill up the detail. As rubber plates require no 
coating, it is obvious that they are a better proposition, not only because they 
need no coating but because it is a fact that as these plates require no pressut 
to print, one gets full value of the colors, which is not the case when metal 
plates and pressure is employed. 

Rubber plates will give greater ink mileage and better appearance to a great 
deal of work, particularly on coarser papers. A firm in Indianapolis producing 
paper napkins, paper table cloths, and kindred subjects, changed from electto 
types to rubber plates and reduced their ink account over 35 per cent and got 
a much finer degree of printing. These people, of course, use the best plate 
of the molded type obtainable in this country, which did require some make 
ready; but the only reason for using this plate was that the British type d 
molded plate was not obtainable. Several paper box manufacturers are employ: 
ing rubber printing plates for solid backgrounds and are getting fine results 
Coated board, both patented and clay coated, do have unequal surfaces and 
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exact a terrific toll from metal plates and also consume a lot of ink. These 


subjects changed to rubber plates ran without any batters, with uniformity of 
color and an extended mileage from the ink. 

It is agreed that certain work cannot be cut on rubber plates. When such jg 
the case in the United States, metal plates are used. But when both types of 
plates are used on one job the result is never satisfactory. In England why 
cannot be cut can be molded, so the entire job can be done throughout from 
rubber, provided fine screen halftones do not come in. 

Printing from rubber is a most interesting subject. The use of rubber plate 
is growing in the United States, even with the difficulties as above explained 
However, standing about, shouting that it can’t be done, does not prove any. 
thing, as a great deal of work is being done by rubber plates and more will be 
done later. The process of making rubber plates logically belongs with th 
engraver or electrotyper, and if he is progressive in his business he should study 
it. We believe that his aim in life is to sell satisfaction, and there is no satis. 
faction in trying to print (not emboss) heavy rough papers, boards, or woven 
materials from metal plates. Rubber meet such cases satisfactorily. 





Text Matter in Photogravure 


By Wiu1aM GamBLE, F.R.P.S., F.O.S. 


{= of the principal reasons why offset and 
photogravure have not displaced typographic printing to a greater extent than 
has been the case is the fact that the text matter is never so sharp and clear as 
the result from the original type face. There has been a great improvement in 
this respect, but there still remains something to be desired, and consequently 
a good deal of attention has been directed towards devising new ways of laying 
down text. Numerous patents have been taken out, but very few of the methods 
proposed have survived the tests of practical application, chiefly because they 
have been more time-consuming than the older ways without a sufficient im- 
provement in quality to justify the increased cost of working. 

Until a practical photo-typesetting machine is perfected and put into use the 
production of type matter involves setting up the type, making up a form, and 
taking a good proof, so that it is just as much trouble and expense as in pre- 
paring for a run. After the proof has been obtained the offset or photogravure 
man has to go through all the process operations to get the matter on to the 
plate or cylinder, so to that extent the cost must exceed that of typographic 
printing. Accordingly there is scope for new processes of laying-down text on 
the ground of economy. If in addition the quality is improved so as to more 
closely approximate to that of letterpress work, so much the better chance for 
the new method. 

At the recent Leipzig fair a process called “Texoprint” was demonstrated, 
and advantages are claimed for it both on the ground of economy and quality. 
The routine of the process is that the form of type, set up and locked ina 
chase in the usual way, is coated all over with a deep matt black varnish, 





applied with a spray pistol of the aerograph kind. The varnish is then removed 
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from the surface of the type by means of a suitable pad. Next, the face of the 

e is inked with a silver ink. Letters or lines not coming up to the standard 
height are touched up by hand or are gone over with a line roller. The result 
ig equivalent to an original with white lettering on a black ground, but still 
better because the silver ink reflects more light than an opaque white ink. 

The form is placed on the horizontal copyboard of a vertical camera and is 
brilliantly illuminated by lamps on each side. The camera has a number of 
special features for facilitating the work and ensuring uniform exposures. 

The photograph is made on to a special Agfa film, manufactured expressly 
for this process. Development is simply by washing off the unexposed parts with 
warm water, and the films are then intensified and dried. The drying only 
requires three to four minutes. 

It is claimed that one operator can turn out twenty-five to thirty quarto size 
films, or fifteen to eighteen films 12 by 16 inches in a working day of eight 
hours. With two operators the output can be increased to forty or fifty of the 
quarto size films, or twenty-four to thirty-two of the 12 by 16 inch size. 

Compared with pulling proofs on a press there is the saving of the press and 
pressman, who may have to spend a long time making ready, and the results 
are of much better quality than those obtained by printing on cellophane or 
transparent paper. There is none of that squashed appearance of the ink at the 
edges of the letters which is so often seen in pulls from type. 

The films are as perfect in density, sharpness and cleanness of the trans- 
parent parts as anything I have seen in the best wet or dry plate positives. The 
film lies perfectly flat and is just a right thickness for easy handling and cutting 
in making up form plates. 

An important advantage is that it is easy to remove any part of the image on 
the film with a wad of wet cotton or with a rubber eraser. It is equally possible 
to add work as the surface takes drawing ink very well, applied with pen or 
brush. 

A further good point is that the film does not change in size through heat or 
moisture. One of the drawbacks of press pulls is that the density of the ink 
has to be strengthened with bronze powder, and it is difficult to avoid particles 
of powder remaining on what should be clear parts of the film, and perhaps 
shaking off on to the pictures, causing pinholes in the dark tones. The new 
film avoids any such trouble. 

Of course, there is still the difficulty that in photogravure the letters are 
broken up by the screen and it is this as much as anything that causes the 
lack of sharpness of the type. 

There have been processes proposed for roughening the bottom of the etch 
by graining or forming a hatching there, so that the sharp edges would remain 
at the surface. That is quite in accordance with the old practice of copperplate 
engraving and printing, but these ideas do not seem to have come to fruition. 

Another difficulty in regard to text is the necessity of a separate etching for 
text and pictures, though there have been many processes invented for overcom- 
ing it. 

Some workers contend that it is possible to etch type and pictures in one 
operation by a little dodging, and they do it, while others hold that though it 
may be possible to do it the better work is obtained by separate etchings. Thus 
there are problems still to be solved in photogravure, and this question of 
reproducing text matter economically and perfectly is one of the most important. 

he future success of photogravure hangs a good deal on it. 











Today’s Printing Problems Analyzed 


By J. Gus LiesNow 


Q. We are enclosing a copy of a paper box on which we printed the labels 
in two colors, and also a copy of the printed label. The box came out very dirty 
and cannot be used. Kindly let us know the reason why and also if any jn) 
manufacturer can supply a suitable ink for making boxes that will go through 
a gluing machine. The enclosed boxes were sent to New York packed in wooden, 
boxes.—W orcester, Mass. 


A. On the two samples you sent us there is quite a difference. The label on the 
box top shows a poor choice of ink, particularly in the black for re-handling, 
especially through a gluer or similar machine. The separate label, however, js 
printed with a fairly good black but it could be improved considerably by using 
a non-scratch halftone black and only running with enough color for proper 
coverage. There is no necessity of flooding just because you have solids to print, 

The proper procedure, however, in doing box labels of this type should be 
spirit varnishing or else taking another impression with an overprint varnish, 
which would definitely seal the colors underneath it and permit of easier 
handling on set-up box gluing machine as well as repacking in wooden boxes, 

We are quite sure if you referred your ink problem to any standard ink house 


that they would provide you with the proper inks and also a satisfactory over. 
print varnish. 


Q. We do a great deal of perforating, using steel perforating rule on m 
8 by 11 platen press. The form is 4% inches wide and 9% inches long. Sixteen 
pieces of perforating rule, each 28 ems in length, are used. The stock is 13 lb. 
bond. 

We experience considerable trouble trying to get something that will work 
out to an advantage for underlay against the perforating rule-——Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 


A. Your letter could have been made a bit clearer had you sent along a 
printed sheet or a sketch. However, we assume that you are probably having 
trouble with your tympan sheet splitting from the use of the perforating rules. 

You can secure a deep perforation and prevent the tympan sheet from 
splitting by pasting over the draw sheet where the rules strike, strips of binders 
or gummed Holland cloth. This will give you a rather wide perforation; in the 
event that this is objectionable your only recourse is to use a foundation sheet 
under the tympan sheet on which you will take a print. To this you can glue 
narrow strips of one-point rule and by placing glue on the tops of these, pulling 
your tympan sheet tight, you will have a foundation for your perforating rule 
which will give you a lighter spread of the perforations. 


Q. We are running a 70 lb. sheet of coated paper, 11 by 17, on a fast cylinder. 
The sheet feeds perfectly to the roll and as far as the stripper fingers. As the end 
of the sheet comes to the stripper fingers, it stops, and of course, immediately 
causes a jam. 

Everything has been tried to eliminate this trouble, but not successfully. 
There is nothing to obstruct the sheet in its progress along the delivery, because 
the delivery tapes are supposed to take this sheet from the sripper fingers. 

We have tried three sheets of coated other than the one that caused the 
trouble, and these have given us no trouble.—Albany, N. Y. 
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A. If your form is of such nature that you cannot get a reel to positively 
drive your sheet out to the delivery tapes, you are likely to encounter some 
delivery trouble if there is any static electricity present. 

Of course, the natural solution is to have your press equipped with a static 
eliminator, which would remove any possibility of delivery troubles on this 
account. You can try some of the compounds on the market which are applied 
to the tympan sheet as well as shooflies and shooguides. 

You can also assist the delivery of the sheet by stabbing wings on the 
tympan sheet, which would engage the tail end of the sheet as it was being 
delivered. If you do not care to resort to stabbing, you can glue a piece of thick 
cardboard, which would engage the tail end of the sheet at the delivery end, 
in the event that it did attempt to hang on the shooflies. 


. We are enclosing herewith a specimen of a sheet 17 by 7 inches. This is 
a number of band labels up with a one-inch strip of gum on each edge of the 
sheet, running the full seventeen inches. Our difficulty is in cutting these labels 
after they have been gummed, as the work piles very high where the gum is 
and does not permit us to tightly clamp and get a clean cut on our cutting 
machine. As this run is fairly large, we are, of course, desirous of cutting more 
than ten or fifteen sheets at a time, which is all we have been able to do— 
Chicago. 

A. If you will take a piece of six-line furniture, forty-five picas long, and 
glue to it a strip of sponge rubber one-half inch thick and chamfer it at the edges, 
where it will strike the gum, you will find that you can use a fairly large pile 
giving the requisite amount of squeeze to your clamp on your cutting machine 
without permitting the knife to do any tearing. 


Supplementing this answer by mail we received the following, which may be 
of some help to our readers regarding strip gumming.—Ed. 


“Dear Mr. Liebenow: 

“You recently advised us how to cut stripped gum labels with gumming at 
both ends. Please accept our sincere thanks for your kindness. By the use of 
the rubber you suggested we have been able after a little practice to make 
considerable headway on this job. 

“Should someone else ask you about this one thing we found out that help us 
is that by thinning a rather heavy glue with alcohol we were able to get a better 
job and not so heavy, which helped the cutting. However, it is still necessary to 
use the rubber.” 
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Topics of the Day 
Editorials by MartTIN HEIR 





Bargain Prices 


He THE CHAIN STORES of the middle 

west are selling popular brands of 
cigarettes at two packages for a quar- 
ter; they cost in wholesale $1.28 a 
carton of ten packages, giving the 
stores a net loss of three cents a pack- 
age. Besides the stores usually pay 
their cities a cigarette license of fifty 
to a hundred dollars a year. It’s a 
great boon to the smokers; still we 
have failed to observe any great in- 
crease in cigarette sales; in fact, most 
of the managers of these stores claim 
that business is rotten. 

One of our custom tailor friends told 
us the other day that he now was 
making business suits for $40 that 
formerly brought $80 or $100; still he 
had a hard time to find orders enough 
to keep his men working half the time. 

In our part of the country the straw- 
hat season opens the latter part of 
May. At this time all prominent hat- 
ters and haberdashers display their 
wares profusely at tempting prices; 
at less prominent places show windows 
are filled with such hats, all at prices 
of fifty-five to ninety-five cents a hat; 
still very few people avail themselves 
of the opportunity to get new straw 
hats. The streets are full of people 
wearing old hats or no hats at all. 

We could probably have enumerated 
hundreds of articles that are sold at 
astonishing bargain prices at this time; 
but this will have to suffice. - 

The moral we wish to point out is: 
Price is not all there is to it. 

Practically every printer within our 
range of observation is lieing awake 
nights trying to figure out how he can 


keep his plant going. Many adopt the 
expediency of cutting prices withoy 
trying to cut costs, and the result jg 
disastrous; others cut costs as well as 
prices and survive, while others again 
depend on quality and service to keep 
the sheriff from the door. Many and 
many are the wrecks resulting from q 
wrong decision. 

Cut prices does not increase the use 
of printing any more than cut prices 
increase the use of cigarettes. Too high 
prices naturally will diminish the de. 
mand; but we are not so sure that 
the prices of good printing have been 
too high at any time. 


PRICE IS NOT ALL THERE IS 
TO PRINTING 


Ss 


Even Galley Lengths 


IF WE COULD, we would be pleased 

to convey to every linotype oper- 
ator in this broad land what a service 
he would render every publisher who 
has type set by the piece, what a 
blessing he would be to the man who 
measures the dupes in his plant, and 
what a saver of time and money he 
would be to the man who pays him 
his wage—if he would take the time 
to make his composition on the galley 
of an even, definite length. As far as 
the operator is concerned it does not 
take more time to make all his galleys 
132 picas long than it takes to make 
one 132, another 106, a third 92, a 
fourth 113, etc.; but to the man who 
has to measure all the dupes, either 
for billing or for checking, it makes 
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considerable difference. We have just 
had to measure 162 galleys of 8-pt. 
composition to check the trade ai 
positor’s bill, no two of which were 
of the same number of lines. It took 
ys more than two hours to complete 


done in less than half an hour if the 
operator had been a little more par- 
ticular in filling his galleys. It is small 
things like these that give the word 
“service” its real meaning. 

By the way, we have noticed, and 
are noticing, constantly, that printers, 
machine operators, or trade composi- 
tion houses use the most awkward 





methods in figuring their composition, A ccura ¢ e 
wasting time and money by the bag- 


straight composition is so easily meas- 
ured and figured when the right method 
is used that any office girl can do it 
in a jiffy, and to more perfection than 
is commonly done now. Here is the 
right . method (the point-system 
method) : 

First, by the use of a line gauge, 
find the number of pica ems in the 
composition to be measured by multi- 
plying the number of pica ems in the 
length by the number of pica ems in 
the width; for example, a page 42 by 


ful. There is no reason for such waste; e as t 





25 ems. By multiplying one side by a Large Table F 
the other you find that the page con- Saw Raising and Lowering Device 
tains 1050 pica ems, because 42 times 60-Pica Gauge 

25 equals 1050; likewise a page 35 by Positive Work Holder Clamp 

20 contains 700 pica ems because 35 V4 H.P. Motor 

times 20 equals 700; a galley of com- . atin ‘ ‘ine 


position 132 by 24 contains 3168 pica 
ems because 132 times 24 equals 3164. § 00 

Suppose you wish to know how 4 5 
many 6-point ems each of these items anes Cash 
contains, what do you do? You simply 


multiply the result by 4, because a 
simple equation will show you that 


Balance easy monthly payments 


there are four 6-point ems in one 12- , Ae a 
point em: 12x12+6x6=4, because 144 Mtirrntrd/ 4ichiriny thule 





divided by 36 equals 4. Then the 42 x 25 Seana elnmaten, sone 
page equals 4200 6-point ems because 
42x25x4 equals 4200; in the same 1612 DOUGLAS AVE. 
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Dens 
way 30x20x4 equals 2800 an 
132x24x4 equals 12,672. 

You follow the same method for gl 
other type sizes. There are 2,25 8-point 
ems in one 12-point em, because 14 
divided by 64 equals 2.25; likewise 
there are 1.44 10-point ems in one }9. 
point em, because 144 divided by 19 
equals 1.44. Multiply any known num. 
ber of pica ems by any one of thes 
factors or coefficients and you hay 
the exact number of ems in any com. 
position from 6-point to 12-point; that 
is, for 6-point composition you multi. 
ply by 4, for 8-point by 2.25, and for 
10-point by 1.44. 

Summary: To estimate straight-mat. 
ter composition, whether set by hand 
or by machine, determine what size 
type the matter is to be set in and 
follow the method given. 


—_—S 


Makeready 


In THe Grapuic Arts Monraty 

for April, pp. 40 and 41, J. Rey. 
nolds McDonald of Tyrone, Pennsyl- 
vania, disputes some statements made 
in a South African club of printing 
house craftsmen, as quoted in the Feb- 
ruary issue of our magazine. Among 
other things he asks, “Who is foolish 
enough to think that halftones or other 
cuts of any line can be printed with 
out makeready, either underlay or 
overlay?” Quite a number of pressmen 
in all parts of the country would prob- 
ably ask the same question if given a 
chance; although the number of those 
who would stop to reflect before ask- 
ing it is steadily increasing. 

We are living in a changing age; 
what was a truth yesterday may be 
questioned today and found to be a 
lie tomorrow. Makeready is a means 
by which the pressman corrects errors 
in press, form, stock, register, ink, ete. 
If there were no such errors it would 
naturally follow that makeready would 
be unnecessary. So far we have cor 
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rected pressbuilders’ errors by the use 
of precision tools diminishing the error 
tolerances to the least possible point; 
in forms, by the use of test presses 
that will tell to a nicety any imper- 
fection in type or plates; in plates, by 
squaring up and leveling before the 
form is sent to press. “Do not send the 
form to press before it is ready” has 
become a countrywide slogan, and it 
has helped greatly. 

We have before us two publications 
of the Rand-McNally Company, Chi- 
cago, Child Life and The Bankers 
Monthly. Both are printed from type 
and plates in immense editions, Child 
Life in more than 300,000 copies. Mr. 
Ernest Ditman, the superintendent of 
the plant, told us on a recent visit to 
his lair that except for the color forms 
not more than an hour was used for 
makeready on each form,that the whole 
run was made without workups, and 
that the last sheets were printed prac- 
tically as well as the first. It does not 
seem right, to be sure, but it is never- 
theless a fact. 

When such results are obtained by 
careful preparation before the form 
goes to press, it is useless to worry 
about costly makeready after the form 
is on the press. 


—_ 
Fine Suggestions 


IN THE MASS of correspondence 

we are receiving in answer to our 
appeal for help on page 3 of the May 
issue of THE Grapuic Arts MontTHLY 
are a number of suggestions for the 
improvement of the magazine that we 
will be pleased to consider as time 
passes. Two of these will be considered 
now. A Philadelphia correspondent 
writes: “I would like to see more 
space devoted to your correspondence 
department. By all means, encourage 
expert journeymen from all sections 
of the country to use this department 
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lata 
to express their ideas on different 
subjects.” 

This is a suggestion that meets with 
our hearty approval; in fact, we are 
anxious to have a lot of such corre. 
spondence in THE GRapuHic Arts 
Monty. This, therefore, may be con. 
sidered an invitation to any one of 
our readers to use the magazine freely 
for discussion of problems of the ayer. 
age printer; production problems pre. 
ferred. 

A Chicago printer tells us that he 
likes the magazine immensely as it is 
now made up; but he should like to 
see a monthly teview of business con. 
ditions in the country, written by an 
expert in that line. 

To this we cannot agree. Tur 
GrapHic Arts Monruty is published 
solely as a help to the printer in his 
production problems, showing how he 
may increase his profits by more efi. 
cient working of his plant. This is a 
big enough program for us; if we can 
fill it as we intend to we'll be more 
than satisfied. There are a number of 
printing periodicals with a general 
program; they have plenty of space to 
devote to economic discussions. Let 
them do it. 


—_— 


Radio Advertising 


“Ir 1s Now exactly one-tenth of a 

second to seven o'clock on the 
Bulova watch (B-U-L-O-V-A).” Ad- 
vertisements like this are broadcast 
daily, sometimes many times daily, to 
radio audiences all over the country, 
cutting big holes in the American busi- 
ness man’s allowances for a 
and thus depriving the printer an 
newspaper publisher of large parts of 
their revenue. In the guise of enter- 
tainment, amid snatches of famous 
operas, popular songs, philosophical 
essays, and patter-patter by the Gold- 
bergs and Amos and Andy, high-pow- 
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ered salesmen, that otherwise probably 
would have been shown the door, have 
gained access to our homes and in 
frenzied language have extolled their 
wares. We have often wondered at the 
credulity of the advertiser who would 
spend good money on such worthless 
publicity; but they are still among us 
and therefore must be considered. 

The all-important principle of good 
advertising is to leave a pleased im- 
pression on or with the audience; but 
how can any such pleased impression 
be left on an audience who, while list- 
ening to the Anvil Chorus of Il Trova- 
tore or a waltz by Straus, is cut off by 
an announcement for Teaberry gum 
or a bargain clothing sale? We are 
unable to figure it out, and we are 
unable to see how it is a paying propo- 
sition for the advertiser. But in the 
meantime the revenue of the printer 
and newspaper publisher is diminishing. 

Whether or not radio is the greatest 
invention of the age is beside the ques- 
tion; correctly used or employed it is 
the greatest means of entertainment 
for the home ever invented. 

If the valuable wavelengths in a city 
were entrusted, more largely than at 
present, to public-spirited licensees 
who have no transmitters to be kept 
busy, then they could buy whatever 
transmission service they really needed 
from station operators at low contract 
prices, sell part of their time on the 
air for advertising at rates no higher 
than those now charged, and still have 
ample profits to devote to producing 
plenty of good programs with no ad- 
vertising at all. These profits should be 
far larger than the private station 
operators can now earn, due to the 
savings eliminating the many unneed- 
ed stations now on the air. But as long 
as the government gives the air freely 
into the control of the station people 
who have transmission for sale to ad- 
vertisers, the radio dial will naturally 
be filled with as much transmission 
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INVESTIGATE THESE 
“UNUSUAL OFFERS 


NO. 4-3 ROLLER MIEHLE PRESS 
WITH PILE SUCTION SWING 
BACK FEEDER 

2—MIEHLE VERTICALS (late type) 

1—STYLE “B’? KELLY SPECIAL, 
full 17” x 22’ 

1—12’” x 18” CRAFTSMAN KLUGE 

1—LANSTON MONOTYPE SORT 
CASTER 


CUTTERS 
50” Seybold Power 
44” Seybold Heavy Duty Power 
30” Advance Hand Lever 
25” Advance Hand Lever 
BINDERY 
1—No. 2 Boston Power Stitcher 
T+19” x 25” Baum Folder 
1—14’ x 19” Baum Folder 
1—Latham Power Punch 
1—Rosback Power Punch 
I1—Latham Foot Power Punch 


COMPOSING ROOM 


1—Poco Proof Press, size 12” x 18’ 

1—Hamilton Steel Cabinet with 24 
cases of various series of type 

1—Hamilton Imposing Table with 
138 834’x 13” galleys, wood furni- 
ture, drawers and 39’ x 65” steel 
top stone 

1—45’ x 67° Steel Stone in rack. 

New Cost Cutter Saws. 
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ec 
of advertisements as the advertisers 
can be induced to pay for. 

Advertisers would thus benefit by 
having assurance that the money they 
pay will go to attract more listeners to 
the air instead of to maintain numer. 
ous stations to split up the audience 
often without offering any real jp. 
crease in program variety. 

As we understand it, a Radio Audi. 
ence League is now being formed jp 
Chicago for the elimination of these 
abuses. This league is composed of a 
number of public-spirited men and 
women who have grown tired of this 
intrusion of their homes for advertis. 
ing purposes. Let’s hope their work 
will not be in vain. 


— 


Questions and Answers 
ae Our research department is pleased 


to be able to answer questions 
and solve problems for our readers; 
that’s what it is operated for. But 
on July 6 the government began 
charging us six cents each for letters 
containing the answers to such ques- 
tions, and that’s what hurts. Therefore 
we must insist that you enclose a 
stamped envelope every time you write 
us for information; it’s only fair. 


———— 


Value of Ink Agitation 
By W. W. HircHner 


The mechanical ink agitator is 
one of the most valuable pressroom 
accessories. Every good _pressmf&n 
knows that no matter how good the 
makeready may be it will not be con- 
sidered “good printing” unless the 
color is kept up to a desired standard 
and held to this standard throughout 
the entire run. To the buyer of print- 
ing or, perhaps I should say, to those 
who are in a position to criticize print 
ing and are not familiar or acquainted 
with the difficulties experienced in the 
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amen 
pressroom this does not appear such a 
dificult task. However, the superin- 
tendent and foreman of any pressroom 
that is endeavoring to produce quality 
printing know how difficult it is to 
keep a uniform and even color, espe- 
cially so when crews are run day and 
night. Even with the best of lighting 
facilities it is more difficult to keep 
correct color during the night. 


The invention of the mechanical ink 
agitator has eliminated much guess- 
work and a lot of worry in the press- 
room, and at the same time not only 
improves the quality but increases the 
production of the presses. Few press- 
men can tell you just why it is neces- 
sary to add more catches to the foun- 
tain during the day on long runs 
where no ink agitator is used. This has 
always been more or less of a mystery 
until recently. It has been known for 
a long time that the ink did not leave 
the fountain in a constant uniform 
mixture and additional distribution 
was thought necessary to bring out 
qualities that did not exist as it left 
the fountain. In other words, the 
press distribution was expected to sup- 
plement the ink mill which had pro- 
duced an integral mass, but which 
became imperfectly separated in the 
fountain. The reason for the necessity 
of adding more catches to the fountain 
after once properly set is that the ink 
is changing in the fountain. As most 
pressmen know, the best inks are 
made with varnish obtained by boiling 
linseed oil to a consistency and viscos- 
ity to hold pigment in suspension. 
Varnish is the vehicle or carrier and 
pigment is the color. Pigment is not 
soluble in varnish. In addition to the 
pigment and varnish there are various 
forms of driers, compounds, etc., all 
intended to give a certain character or 
quality to an ink. The thoroughness 
with which these various ingredients 
and pigment are incorporated or mixed 
decides the quality of the ink. 


———————————————— 





STEREOTYPE MATS 


ARE EASILY FILED 
Make Them in Your Own Plant With a 
RELIABLE MAT MOLDING PRESS. 


As Easy as Proofing 
Send for Circulars 


PRINTERS 
MAT PAPER SUPPLY CO. 
559 WEST LAKE ST., CHICAGO 











Anderson Bundling Press 


It bundles and 
; ed signatures and circulars, 
thus saving time in trimming, gathering 


Handy and powerful. 
smashes folded si 


and inserting. Solid steel gears com- 
pounded give tremendous pressure easily 
and quickly. More than 800 in use. 


Write for Details 


C.F. Anderson & Co. 


Folding Machines—Upright Trucks 
3229 Calumet Avenue CHICAGO 
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Let us take for granted that the ink- 
maker has done his part by supplying 
us with an ink that has been properly 
ground and mixed. Common sense 
should tell us that if we can continue 
to keep this ink constantly agitated or 
mixed mechanically, as is done by the 
ink agitator, we are not only keeping 
this ink in the same condition as it 
was poured into the can by the ink- 
maker, but we are at the same time 
accomplishing the following results: 
The color is kept uniform after the 
fountain is once set correctly and the 
quality of the work done is improved 
by the better distribution; ink is also 
saved, as there is no need of filling up 


a 
the fountain when agitators are used 
and practically no ink is wasted, a. 
the contant stirring prevents skinning 
and lumping. Shorter and stiffer inks 
can be used, which is an aid to quality 
printing. 

On printing presses of two or mor 
colors it is necessary that the firg 
color be quite short and tacky t 
enable the succeeding color or coloy 
to properly trap. Unless an agitato 
is used with this first down color jt 
will be necessary that the ink he 
stirred by hand every few minutes, 
Stirring up the ink by hand can neye 
accomplish the results attainable by 
the use of a mechanical agitator. 





New Ideas for the Progressive Printer 
By Martin HEIR 


The Leipzig Spring Fair—The world- 
wide depression almost made a failure 
of the fair which was held in Leipzig, 
Germany, this spring. It was the 
worst ever held as far as attendance 
and exhibits were concerned. The 
printing machinery section, which is 
usually regarded as the style show of 
the year’s production, was one of the 
best, with 138 exhibitors. thoroughly 
representative of the industry; but as 
a whole the atmosphere was de- 
pressing. 

Of the new machines exhibited one 
of the most novel was a machine for 
making overlays. It cuts the overlays 
and pastes them in proper place en- 
tirely by mechanical means. In ap- 
pearance the machine has some 
resemblance to a draughtsman’s draw- 
ing table of the type which tilts into 
different positions. On the right-hand 
side of the table top is a place for 
fixing a proof of the form which has 
to be made-ready, and supported over 
this is the tracing element of a panta- 


graph. The copying element of this 
apparatus is extended over the left. 
hand side of the table. Supported over 
this part is a kind of platen, and u- 
derneath this a band of thin paper 
which is tightly drawn from a roll at 
one end on to a winding roll at the 
other end. There is also a suction pipe 
at the back of the platen, communicat- 
ing with holes through which the air 
is drawn, so that the paper adheres 
firmly to the underside of the platen. 
Likewise the sheet which is to receive 
the overlays is firmly fixed to the table 
below. The procedure is that the 
operator traces round the parts of the 
illustrations which have to receive the 
overlay cut-outs, and as the tracer 
point moves a similar motion is con- 
veyed by the pantagraph to the copy: 
ing point. This point is heated by 
electricity to a sufficient degree to bum 
an outline on the overlay paper and 
thus cut out the part required. The 
operation is repeated for all the other 
cuts in the form, the cut-outs meat- 
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HOW TO 
ORDER 
WAX 
ENGRAVINGS 


qo ORDER wax engravings, all you need to 
send us is a previous print of the rule form or a rough sketch 
of what is desired. The sketch should indicate the thickness 
of lines wanted, the space between them or the number of 
spaces to the inch, and the type copy. You can print from 
the wax engraved "pattern" plate but we recommend 
ordering at least one duplicate electrotype for printing 
purpose. 


You'll use this process frequently once you have seen 
how easy it is to place an order, get your plates, and print 
them. Send for complete information. 


Conte b&b CE NT 








WAX ENGRAVINGS 
CRESCENT ENGRAVING COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 
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The “RA-ZATYPE” RAISED LETTER MACHIN; 


The “RA-ZATYPE” Raised Letter Machine vill 
make an extra profit for you. It will do satisfy, 
tory work with good _ The “RA-ZA' 

is an efficient, compact, portable mechinn weigh. 











$65 Fo. Newark 


sinaiolual by C. E. DILKES CO., NEWARK, N. he 


electric, motor driven 
sions 26’x9’x11". 


For Sale by 

All Branches of 
American Type 
Founders Co, 


ing on y 35 pounds; compl 





while being held on the platen by 
suction. Having completed the out- 
lining and cutting, a pasting apparatus 
comes into operation and gives each 
cut-out a spot of paste. Then the 
platen is lowered on to the makeready 
sheet and the suction is at the same 
time automatically released from the 
cut-outs, which consequently attach 
themselves to the makeready sheet. 
When the platen is raised the make- 
ready sheet can be removed, unless an 
additional layer of cut-outs has to be 
superimposed, in which case the opera- 
tions are repeated. It is claimed that 
the overlays produced with this appa- 
ratus are more exact than those cut by 
hand, and that there is a saving of 
time of at least 50 per cent. 

The method of plate mounting ex- 
hibited by Otto E. Ganskow seems 
to present some very practical features, 
whilst having the merit of simplicity 
and chearness. Briefly stated, it con- 
sists of employing a series of brass 
holders, or as hooks, as they may be 
called, for clipping the edges of the 
plate. These holders are made in dif- 
ferent widths and are slightly below 
type height, a semi-dovetail undercut 
being formed on their upper surface, 
so that when set up with ordinary 
printers’ furniture they form a means 
of mounting which securely holds the 
bevelled edges of the plate without any 
nailing being required. Three sizes are 


made to suit different thicknesses of 
plates, and another series is made with 
the hook placed diagonally, so as tp 
hold plates which are trimmed 
shapes other than square—for ip. 
stance, ovals, circles, and angular 
shapes. Being made to pica thickneg 
and in widths corresponding to quad 
sizes, they are easily set up with orii- 
nary spacing material. Differences of 
plate thickness can be made up with 
a paper or card underlay. 

Albert & Co., Frankenthal, exhibited 
a new and smaller model of their 
“Palatia” machine, taking a sheet 2 
by 30 inches. It has been constructed 
so as to be equally adaptable for solid 
cylinders or plates, the removal of the 
cylinder being very conveniently pro- 
vided for. The printing cylinder and 
doctor is well in sight, and there isa 
long travel for the printed sheets to 
ensure drying before they reach the 
delivery pile. The machine shown was 
fitted with the “Marathon” feeder, 
with which it is possible to attain a 
speed of 3,600 copies per hour, as was 
demonstrated by an indicator with 
large dial connected to the machine 
Pile-feed and pile-delivery are pr 
vided. Several new features are incor 
porated in this machine, particularly 
those governing the adjustment 
movement of the doctor, the bearings 
of which are arranged to run in an dil 


bath. 
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Angle Lock-up—With the increas- 
ing craze for modernistic placing of 

e matter at all angles in the form, 
it is but natural that some genius 
would invent a method by which all 
such type matter may be placed in the 
chase and locked up without trouble 
and waste of time. This may now be 
accomplished by the use of Padgett’s 
“Any Angle Lock-up Furniture.” This 
furniture consists of an angle piece 
with a crescent cut-out on the outside 
and a crescent piece with a straight 
side (see illustration). The angle 
piece is placed in the corner of the 
chase, the crescent piece with - the 
straight side being inserted in the 
crescent hollow at any angle desired. 






The instructions of the manufacturer 
read: “Just place the type-form or 
forms in the desired position in the 
chase, drop in Any-Angle Furniture 
together with regular furniture, then 
with a few turns of the quoin-key you 
have a perfect justification, simply, 
quickly, and most efficiently.” A most 
unique way of solving an intricate 
problem, to say the least. 


New Silver Ink Announced—A 
new silver printing ink, said to 
be much finer than the aluminum 
powder ordinarily used for such inks, 
and to have exceptional covering 
power and smooth finish, has been an- 
nounced by the Otto A. Both Corpora- 
tion of 50 Hartford Street, Boston. It 
comes in paste form and is a patented 
process. Samples will be furnished on 
request. It is stated that the manu- 
facturing process allows the brilliancy 
of the original metal to be retained. 


— 


Akoba—In the October (1931) issue 
of THE Grapuic Arts MonTHLY we 
reviewed half a dozen new inventions 
in the plate-making field, among them 
a new material called Akoba which 
was imported from Germany, and 
which would bind the plate to its 
base both faster and better than the 
older method of using tacks. In re- 
sponse to this review we received a 
flock of letters, asking for more infor- 
mation. It almost required additional 
office help to take care of all this cor- 
respondence, which showed that there 
was a great field for such a material. 

For a time we were not able to lo- 
cate the manufacturer or his American 
representative, but now we are pleased 
to announce that the American Akoba 
Company has been formed with offices 
at 1654-1659 Monadnock Block, Chi- 
cago, where samples of the material 
may be seen or additional information 
obtained. 








LYONS IMPROVED SPACE BAND BUFFER FINGER SAVES WEAR ON 
SPACE BANDS, CORRECTS FAULTY ASSEMBLING. 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


STA-HI NEWSPAPER SUPPLY CoO.., INC. 


417 Oregonian Building 


Portland, Oregon 
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New Bench Saw—Hammond Ma- 
chinery Builders, Kalamazoo, have an- 
nounced a new model TrimOsaw 
known as the Bench TrimOsaw. This 
machine is big, accurate, and fast. 
The table is extremely accurate. It 
measures approximately twenty inches 
square. This machine will saw and 





trim slugs, leads, rule, and border to 


absolute accuracy. It has a 60-pica 
gauge, graduated to points with a 
quick cross-movement finger, making 
it possible to saw and trim material 
from two points to sixty picas with 
absolute accuracy. The machine will 
also saw shell, wood-mounted or solid 
type-high stereotype plates to point 
measurement. It is capable of miter- 
ing up to twelve 6-point rules at one 
time. It can also be used for cutting 
down quaded ends of slugs so as to 
prevent workups, the making of out- 
side mortises, inside mortises, etc. It 
is guaranteed for five years. 

Double Duty Poster—In May of last 
year Mr. Samuel Schwartz, president 
of The Elite Printing Company, 
Cleveland, obtained patent on a “Dou- 
ble Duty Poster.” This invention re- 
lates to an advertising sign or poster 
which may be supported from and 
upon the surfaces of plate window 
panes, show cases, and walls, in such 
manner that the matter contained 
thereupon will be effectively and cer- 
tainly brought to the attention of pros- 
pective purchasers. The object of this 


ae 
invention is to provide a poster which 
may be supported upon the inner gy. 
face of a window, or upon a wal] in 
such a manner that the stickers 
supporting medium will not exten 
beyond the periphery of the poster, 

A further object is to provide , 
poster or a sign with the adhesive 
members attached thereto in such q 
manner that the poster may be secured 
to either the walls of the merchandis 
ing establishment, where they are yj. 
ible from the interior of the estab. 
lishment, or upon the inner surfaces of 
a plate glass window, where they may 
be seen from the outside. 

It will be noted that the portion of 
the sticker, which co-acts with the 
window, is somewhat less in area than 
the portion of the sticker which co-acts 
with the wall. He finds that this js 
possible even though the area of the 
adhesive, which is used in connection 
with the wall, is of a minimum size to 


MONSEN 
QUICK SPACERS 


72 pieces......++++++e24X72 point 

80 pieces........2++++36X72 point 

76 pieces..... oveceece ta TR 

$ 5 Cash with order. 
We pay the postage. 

Weighs over 20 pounds. 140 square inches, 

Used as Furniture and Quads. 

with square books as Patent Base. 

THORMOD MONSEN & SON, Inc. 
730 N. Franklin St. Chicago, Ill, 














“The Greeks Had a Word for It?” |] 


CALOZONE 
STOPS OFFSET With Heat 


We have proven we can do it—in the 
largest plants in the country. 

And don’t forget—the Simcoe Sys- 
tem of Static Elimination removes 
static electricity definitely and com- 
pletely from any kind of paper or 
machine. 


Write Us—We Are Anxious te Prove It. 


SIMCOE MFG. CO. 
430 Race St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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a 
revent the poster from needlessly 
sticking to the wall. However, when 


a poster is secured to the surface of a_ 


window pane, a certain amount . of 
yacuum is formed, due to openings in 
the poster. This vacuum aids materi- 
ally in securing the poster to the win- 
dow, and therefore it requires a 
considerably smaller area of adhesive 
than is required to secure the poster 
toa wall. It has also been found that, 
due to the comparatively small size of 
the openings, the poster may be readily 
stripped from the window without 
leaving unsightly pieces of stickers 
thereon. 


erence 4 


made in six different lengths as fol- 
lows: 444, 6, 744, 9, 10% and 12 inches. 
All these lengths are of the same 
width; when closed and ready to be 
placed in a form, this width is only 
44 points. 

One of the outstanding features of 
this quoin is its direct expansion along 
its whole length which not only as- 
sures a quick and accurate lock-up, 





“Hi-Speed” Lockup Quoin—The — 


Challenge Machinery Company has de- 
veloped a “hi-speed” quoin which 
embodies new engineering features 
which will, no doubt, bring about a 
revision of all standards for compari- 
son of quoin values, both as to its 
simplicity of design and its powerful 
action. In the first place, the “hi- 
speed” quoin is a complete self-con- 
tained unit which can be handled and 
operated with the greatest ease. It is 
a smoothly finished, compact unit that 
can be operated with one turn of the 
key which has been made for it, giving 
the effect of a series of small quoins, 
but requiring only the time necessary 
to lock one quoin. As shown by the 
illustration, the “hi-speed” quoin is 


but which also provides a uniform 
pressure for the lock-up. In practically 
all cases, only two “hi-speed” quoins of 
suitable length are sufficient for lock- 
ing up forms for platen presses, and it 
is quite apparent that only a few of 
the longer lengths of this quoin are 
necessary to lock up large forms for 
either regular flat-bed cylinder presses 
or automatic job cylinder presses. 


—— 


Storage of Customers’ Property—A 
joint committee appointed by the Unit- 
ed Typothetae of America and the Em- 
ploying Bookbinders of America has 
worked out a scheme for responsibility 








1 quart, $1.25 2 quarts, $2.30 
Galion, $4.00 F.O.B. Providence 
Colors—Natural—Red—Blue 
PERM-O-FLEX CO. 
55 Pine Street Providence, R. I. 
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Cold Padding Compound 


is used cold, right from the can. Just brush ¢ 
it on—no heat—no cheese-cloth. Sets in 15 4 
minutes, ready to cut and ship. Extra strong g 
—always remains flexible. Non-inflammable. 
Covers more area than any other compound. 
Cheapest and best. Can be used as an excel- 
lent adhesive for mounting, bookbinding, 


make-ready, and general office use. 
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ENVELOPES 


for the 


Printing Trade 


We have established a 
Trade Envelope Depart- 
ment, serving Printers 
and Lithographers. 


IN STOCK 
FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


Standard Sizes and Grades 
of Paper. 


Send for Printers Price List and 
Envelope Guide. 





Trade Envelope Department 


Ontario Company 


532 South Throop Street 


CHICAGO 
PHONE: Haymarket 3000 
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in storage of the customer’s prope 
(printed sheets folded and ready fo, 
binding, finished books, and othe 
items in process of manufacture » 
shipment, cuts, plates, etc.) which 
seems to be both fair and_practical 
Summed up, the report reads: 


“The respective committees are cop. 
vinced that the storage of customer’ 
property by the printers and bindery 
in their respective plants, wholly g 
the expense of the printers and bind. 
ers, had its origin in the fact that ip 
years past there did exist between 
printer and binder and customer 4 
practice whereby they worked together, 
and in that manner each printer and 
binder had an established line of trade 
and had certain customers who were 
quite satisfied with the manner in 
which he was doing printing or was 
binding books. Therefore the print. 
er and binder on their part were quite 
willing to have their plants used more 
or less in the nature of a storage ware. 
house for the customers’ property, and 
that this practice is still in force is 
evidenced by the enormous amount of 
customer’s property that is still stored 
in the phants of the binders in New 
York in the form of partially com 
pleted or wholly completed work. 
Your committee is satisfied that the 
old conditions no longer obtain and 
that the customers do not give credit 
to their printer or their binder for the 
considerable outlay and expense for 
rent and care and keep and insurance 
to which these plants are put, and the 
customers are rather inclined to go 
where they can get the cheapest prices, 
often wthout regard to the service they 
formerly enjoyed. Under these cir 
cumstances, the courts are in error 
now when they decide that the storage 
of customer’s property is for the mu- 
tual benefit of printer or binder and 
customer, and your committee is satls- 
fied that the practice has been abused 
and is now only for the benefit of the 
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cieeennom 
customer alone, and that the printer 
and binder should no longer legally 
pear this burden, but should make a 
declaration to that effect which can be 
ysed in any court of law as an evidence 
that the bailment is no longer for mu- 
tual. benefit, but that at most the 
printer or binder is a gratuitous bailee, 
and in some instances even that status 
does not prevail, but the printer or 
binder is rather a victim of an old 
practice which should be abolished. 

“The survey shows, and your com- 
mittee is convinced, that there are 
printers and binders who would con- 
tinue to store customers’ property pro-- 
viding a fair and reasonable compensa- 
tion were paid by the customer for the 
expenses incurred by the printer and 
binder, for rental space and care and 
keep and insurance. Where such a 
mutual desire exists on the part of 
both printer and binder and the cus- 
tomer and an agreement to that effect 
is made, then the printer and binder 
should accept the responsibility of mu- 
tual benefit and be liable for any lack 
of ordinary care on their part in stor- 
ing the customer’s property.” 

In submitting the trade custom for 
the consideration of the members of 
the United Typothetae of America and 
the Employing Bookbinders of Amer- 
ica, the committee states it is “with a 
view of having them offered for adop- 
tion at the next annual conventions of 
these respective organizations, and 
thereafter brought directly to the at- 
tention of all customers of the printers 
and binders. 


cc 


The Twentieth Century Encyclo- 
pedia of Printing contains more prac- 
tical information for the printer per 
square inch of surface than any other 
book written. Only $10 a copy. Write 
The Graphic Arts Publishing Com- 
pany, 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 









$1.00 PER WEEK 


Small Down Payment 
Brings to You an 


AMERICAN 
BENCH SAW 
Ask About Special 
July Terms 

You Cannot Afford to be Without an American 


American Manufacturing Concern, Inc- 
U. S.-131 at M. C. R. R.-1, Kalamazoo, Mich, 













Now Only $35.00 


10 Days’ Free Trial 





Designed To Keep Your 
Plant Clean and Save Money 


Blows —Vacuums— Sprays 


The TORNADO Portable Electric Blower 
cleans folding machines, linotype machines, 
type cases, paper cutters, presses, motors— 
an all-purpose maintenance tool—light, handy, 
portable—attaches to any light socket—blows 
—vacufims—-sprays insecticides. Replaces the 
= fashioned bellows. Ten days’ free trial. 
rite 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
856 Blackhawk St. Chicago, Ill. 
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The Vogue of “Bleed”—We have 
probably said before, but it will 
stand being said again, that the pres- 
ent vogue of bleed border, bleed pho- 
tos, bleed colors, solid edgings, and 
black slabs is all calculated to create 
troubles and perplexities for the poor 
printer. Perhaps it is only the smart 
buyers and users of printing who like 
and demand this sort of work, but it 
has to be observed that these are the 
very people who find most work for 
the printer (in a double sense). They 
are the publicity people, and they em- 
ploy the best and biggest printers in 
the country. They created this new 
style; or at least their cousins over- 
seas did and they imported it. It 
would not be so bad if it were not 
that every job nowadays is in a rush 
when it reaches the printer, even 
though it usually takes a leisurely 
course through its preparatory stages 
in the hands of the publicity producer. 
The troubles associated with bleed-off 
printing are many, including difficulty 
of positioning, problems of gripping, 
possible requirement of a larger size 
of paper, guarding against set-off, color 


| 
bleeding over the edge, strike-of jp 
cutting, the introduction of a fresh 
set of exacting requirements for ¢. 
rect folding, danger of folding with. 
out interleaving, and final possibilities 
of set-off when the goods: are being 
sent home. This sort of work costs 
great deal more money and requires 
a great deal more time and care than 
ordinary printing, but this fact dogs 
not seem to be realized by those who 
demand it. Nor can we blame them 
so long as there are printers who 
themselves remain oblivious of the 
facts, judging from the prices they 
quote and the promises they make— 
British and Colonial Printer and Sta. 
tioner. 

| 

Good Offset Inks—In a. recent 
book entitled The Chemistry and Tech. 
nology of Offset Inks by Norman 
Underwood and Thomas V. Sullivan, 
chief and assistant chief of the bureau 
of ink making, engraving and printing 
division, treasury department, Wash- 
ington, the requirements for a good 
offset ink are set down as follows: 
“The ideal ink for the offset press is 
one that has only a moderate drying 
action, that has only enough tack in 
it to feed well and distribute properly, 
and has such a body that the greater 
part of the ink that goes on the paper 
consists of pigment, having, however, 
enough vehicle to hold the color with- 
out rubbing. As the amount of ink 
that goes on the plate is quite small 
it can easily be seen that to get a 
properly colored print a great deal of 
pigment must be carried in a relatively 
thin layer of ink. 

“We have found that the best vehi- 
cle for offset inks is linseed oil, 
thickened to about the consistency of 
No. 1 plate oil by blowing air through 
it at a temperature of about 100 deg. 
Cent. A first class grade of carbon 
black should always be used for 
blacks, and lakes precipitated on very 
soft grained aluminum hydrate should 
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be used for colors. An ink that sepa- 
rates out color or pigment to the very 
slightest extent should be avoided as 
the merest piling on the plate makes 
a very bad looking job. The latitude 
allowed on presses using electrotypes 
cannot be allowed in an ink for offset 
work. For tints in offset work, and in 
fact for any colored work except black, 
a base consisting of equal parts of 
magnesium carbonate ground in a thin 
varnish to a stiff paste and a mixture 
of zinc white and aluminum hydrate 
also ground in varnish will be found 
not only a good reducer but also to 
give the necessary body and working 
qualities to the ink.” 


3 


Press Vibrations—Vibration of run- 
ning printing machines is one of the 
many nuisances a pressroom superin- 
tendent has to contend with. Un- 
checked, it will cause much trouble in 
raising quads, spaces, leads, furniture, 
etc. in book and magazine work and 
loosening plates in color work. Thus 
it has become a problem of much im- 
portance for the architect and engineer 
when planning new structures for the 
housing of heavy printing presses, and 
it may be of interest to note what 
hitherto has been accomplished to 
mitigate the nuisance. 

Presses are sometimes staggered in 
plan so that any tendency to set up a 
swaying motion by synchronization 
will be counteracted. This is not al- 
ways feasible and frequently not all 
the presses will be operating at once 
to achieve the desired result. 

Where presses rest on ground floors, 
vibration is usually absorbed through 
foundations separate from those carry- 
ing the building loads. Sand bed fills 
for individual pieces of equipment are 
sometimes used. 

The Milwaukee Journal presses have 
separate foundations on piles and 
spread footings. One row of press sup- 
ports overlaps the building footings 

















REDUCE COSTS 
With the BRACKETT 
SAFETY TRIMMER 


Two to four times the output of flat bed cut- 
ters, with a proportionate reduction in cutting- 
and trimming costs, is obtained from ‘these 
speedy, accurate, and safe machines. 


Write for complete information. 


The Brackett Stripping Machine Co. 


108 W. Harrison St., 277 Broadway 
Chicago, III. New York, N. Y. 








LINOTYPE OR INTERTYPE MOLD 
REPAIRING 


To get best slugs possible from machine, 
molds need to be in good condition. Much 
casting trouble is caused by warped moldg. 
We repair molds, make special alterations; 
also make special molds, caps, etc. 
equipped for this work. Send molds to us for 
service, or inspection and estimate. 


LINOTYPE OR INTERTYPE KNIFE 
GRINDING 


This is precision work. Knives are straight- 
ened, base trued, sharpened and matched te 
correct height. Finish on old style is lapping. 

WILLIAM REID & CO. 
537 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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* CHANDLER & PRICE JOB PRESS— 


BRBWN’BRTBRSSB’SBRBWBABRBRBREBEBEERSE 


REBUILT MACHINERY 


LINOTYPES— 
Models 14 and §. 


LUDLOW CASTERS (2)— 
Equipped with Electric Pots, A. C. 
Motor equipment and Margach Metal 
Feeders; 5 Cabinets of Matrix. 

MIEHLE CYLINDER PRESS— 

All sizes. 

BABCOCK CYLINDER PRESSES— 
No. 7—Bed size 37x52. 

No. 5—Bed size 30x42. 
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All sizes. 
JOHN THOMSON PRESS— 

14x22 sizes. Style 6C, like new. 
CUTTER & CREASER— 

Colts Armory, 20x30 size. 
DIE PRESSES— 

Sheridan, 44x42. Seybold, 60 in. 

WOOD AND STEEL 

COMPOSING ROOM FURNITURE 


Northern Machine Works 


Marshall and Jefferson Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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MEGILL’S 
GAUGE PINS 


FOR JOB PRESSES 
Always Uniform. First Quality 


as 


Spring Tongue Gauge Pin 
$1.80 Doz. 





Flexible Steel Guage Pin 90c Doz. 


Complete Circular on Request 


The Edw. L. Megill Co. 





The 
| 763 Atlantic Ave. 


Est. 1870 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Pioneer 





which support them, but are isolated 

a mat of creosoted poplar encased jp 
sheet lead. This mat is on top of the 
building footings and below surfacg 
water level. Results have been good, 

The Goss Printing Press Company 
recommends as best possible practice 
for vibration proofing of press installa. 
tions either (1) a layer of Korfund 
placed under the whole area covered 
by the press and surfaced with a rein. 
forced concrete slab at least eighteen 
inches in thickness, or (2) lead ashes. 
tos pads placed under the individual 
columns of the press foundation. (Kor. 
fund is an isolation compound com. 
posed of ground cork and some binding 
material.) 

In the Chicago Daily News plant, a 
two-inch layer of Korfund was inserted 
around the vertical sides of the foun. 
dations and the columns, and a three 
inch layer of Korfund placed over the 
bottom of the pit. The press founda. 
tions were poured directly on the Kor. 
fund, which completely isolated them 
from the rest of the building. In the 
Oklahoma Publishing Company plant, 
a one and one-half inch Korfund mat 
was used over the ground slab, the 
load of the presses being carried on 
the ground instead of by the building 
structure. 

In the New York Daily News plant 
the problem of eliminating vibration 
was solved by the use of a reinforced 
concrete slab designed not for strength 
primarily but for sufficient mass to 
absorb the vibration of moving parts. 
The presses were supported by lead 
and asbestos insulating mats on the 
reinforced concrete slab which is twen- 
ty-six inches thick. On this is a blanket 
of cinder concrete, covered by a stone 
concrete finish for the floor. This fill 
accommodates electric conduits and 
aids to deaden vibrations. Care should 
be taken that cinder concrete does not 
come in contact with any ferrous metal 
which will be rapidly corroded. 
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Mortising Stereos—Milo Martella, 
Salinas, California, says: “T read an 
article in the May issue of your maga- 
zine describing a method of mortising 
stereos by the use of a wood block. A 
better and more successful method is 
to use a metal block. Wood blocks 
ysually contain moisture, and the re- 
sult is cold spots on the face of the 
stereo. Take an old stereo, preferably 
a halftone, cut it to the size desired, 
and wrap gum tape around it; this 
will prevent the block from melting 
and sticking to the cut. The block is 
removed by merely tapping it with a 
piece of metal. Cuts mortised ‘in this 
manner will usually come out type 
high.” 

| ae 


New Christmas Folders —We re- 
cently had the pleasure of seeing a 
line of Christmas greeting folders that 
were so decidedly different, distinct, 
daring, and delightful as to completely 
sweep us off our feet. Because this line 
was produced expressly for the print- 
ing trade—through the ingenuity and 
skill of the Stauder Engraving Com- 
pany, Chicago—we are pleased to call 
it to attention of our readers as we 
know that every progressive printer 
is at all times desirous of learning of 
the new things that are being mar- 
keted with which he can add to his 
income. 

Needless to say, the illustrations 
shown on page 11 cannot possibly do 
justice to picture the illuminating ef- 
fect, the beaming colors, the exquisite 
embossing, the appropriate sentiments 
and perfect packing of the entire se- 
lection—sixteen in number—of these 
new, exclusive subjects with decorative 
verses, steel die engraved. Being all of 
one size—44%4 by 5% when folded— 
and with suitable sentiments arranged 
in decorative form—enables the printer 
to inscribe the name of the purchaser 
In any neutral style of type and with- 
out change of register. 











VENEERED ia S LE 
HERE IS MONEY IN«« 


cutouts, sample cards, counter 
displays, paper boxes, novelty 
folders, box inserts, lamp shades, 
show cards, paper mats, calen- 
dars, etc., when diecut from 


WARREN’S STEEL RULE CUTTING DIES 
Made to register with your 
printing. For cutting paper, 
leather, felt, celluloid or press- 
wood and can be used on your 
press without special alteration. 
Send a press proof today for 
quotations. 

Also makers of STA-UP easels 

Write for Price List. 


WARREN BROS., Inc. 


156 Pearl Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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Sleight Metallic Ink Co.’s 


(incorporated) 
FACTORIES: 
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Cincinnati 
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The Stauder Engraving Company, 
4130 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, will 
be pleased to receive inquiries from 
interested printers and publishers for 
complete details, and will gladly send 
descriptive literature depicting this en- 
tire assortment in actual colors and 
describe the three-way purchase plan 
—each with a double profit for you. 


—_—s 


Government Printing—In the mind 
of the average man there is no distinc- 
tion between the government printing 
office and the bureau of engraving and 
printing. In fact, however, there is 
a great distinction. As George H. 
Carter, the public printer, said at a 
recent meeting of the Chicago Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen: “Alvin W. 
Hall makes the money and I spend it.” 
It may therefore not be amiss to 
define the functions of these two 
branches of the government’s printing 
activities: The government printing 
office under the direction of George H. 
Carter does all the letterpress work 
of the government from post cards to 
costly books and periodicals: docu- 
ments of one kind or another, postal 
money orders, stationery for govern- 
ment offices, etc., etc., while the 
bureau of engraving and printing en- 
graves and prints United States cur- 
rency, national-bank currency, federal 
reserve currency, treaury bonds, cer- 
tificates of indebtedness, internal-reve- 
nue stamps, postage stamps, liquor 
withdrawal permits, certificates of citi- 
zenship, commissions, postal savings 
certificates, farm loan bonds and de- 
bentures, disbursing officers’ checks, 
requests for transportation, and en- 
graved work for the insular possessions 
and the Canal Zone. 

Explaining the workings of the bu- 
reau, the director, Mr. Alvin W. Hall, 
says: 

“The first step in arranging for the 
production of a new security is pre- 
paring the designs. When a new issue, 


tt 
or a new note, is to be placed in circy. 
lation this bureau consults with the 
officials of the various offices involyed 
and the conclusions reached as to the 
character of the design are embodied 
in a model. After this model Teceives 
the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the design is reproduced jn 
soft steel by several expert engravers, 
each one engraving his alloted por. 
tion. Since each engraver specializes 
in different lines of engraving, such as 
portrait, vignette, ornamental letter. 
ing, et cetera, the entire design of any 
one note does not represent the work 
of any one engraver. Sometimes as 
high as six different specialists in ep. 
graving are employed in the engraving 
of the completed note. The work of 
the various engravers who contributed 
to the design on the note is then 
brought together on one piece of soft 
steel, which, after having all imperfec. 
tions removed, is hardened. The hard. 
ening of this steel is accomplished by 
heating it in cyanide of potassium 
and quickly dipping it in-cold oil or 
brine. This piece of steel is known as 
the die and it is never used for print. 
ing, for the reason that the large num. 
ber of impressions required to he 
printed would soon wear it out. The 
hardened die is placed on a transfer 
press and a soft steel roll is rolled 
over it under tremendous pressure 
until the soft steel of the roll is forced 
into the lines of the engraving of the 
die, reproducing the design in relief 
on the circumference of the roll. The 
roll is then hardened and rolled over a 
soft steel plate, thereby reproducing 
an intaglio, or cut-in, impression on 
the plate. The engraved plate when 
hardened by the same process as em- 
ployed in hardening the die, which is 
done to increase its durability, is 
cleaned and made ready for the printer. 
By repeating these transfer opera 
tions an unlimited number of steel 
printing plates of perfect duplicates 
can be made from one original die. 
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“Within recent years a new process 
of plate making was developed in this 
hureau. This new process is accom- 
plished by electro-deposition, and 
lates made by this process are called 
dectrolytic plates. First, an engraved 
steel plate is placed in a chemical bath 
and a layer of copper deposited upon 
it, When the layer of copper is sep- 
arated from the engraved steel plate, 
we have what is called an alto plate, 
bearing the design of the engraved 
plate in relief. This alto is placed in 
a hath, upon which are built alternate 
layers of nickel and iron, and which 
when separated from the copper plate 
has the design in intaglio, or cut-in 
form. The face of this plate is hard- 
ened by the application of two ten- 
thousandths of an inch of chromium. 

“Only the highest grade paper, com- 
posed of seventy-five per cent linen 
and twenty-five per cent cotton, is 
used for printing paper money. It is 
manufactured by private contractors 


under government specifications and 
supervision. Red and blue silk fibres 
are distributed throughout the sheets 
to make this paper distinctive. It is a 
violation of the statutes for any un- 
authorized person to possess any of 
this disinctive paper, except in the 
form of lawfully issued currency or 
securities.” 

Thus it will be seen that the bureau 
of engraving and printing makes the 
nation’s currency, while the govern- 
ment printing office prints its docu- 
ments. 

| oe 

Style—A writer in The Typograph- 
ical Journal asks, “If one should go 
to work in an office where there is no 
style board, what style should be used, 
up or down? How about the punctua- 
tion in job offices?” 

To this the Journal replies: “Every 
well-regulated job or book office that 
makes any pretense to doing good 
printing, has a style sheet or. style 








ENAMEL BOOK 


Case Lots 6 Per Pound 


680 Reams 36x48—110 
475 Reams 38x50—160 
Other sizes and weights at same price. 





S. & 8. C. 
Case Lots 514¢ Per Pound 


281 Reams 38x50—100 
Other sizes and weights at same price. 


600 West Kinzie Street 





These Will Save You Money 


A few of our current outstanding values 





All prices F. O. B. Chicago 
Let us submit samples and prices for your next job. 


LOUIS T. DWYER PAPER CO., Inc. 


HAYmarket 6990-1-2-3-4-5 


ELECTION BRISTOL 
10,000 Sheets 25x40—.008 
C2S @ $2.00 per C 
5,200 Sheets 27% x22—.010 
CiS @ $1.75 per C 


C1S SILVER BLANKS 


5,000 Sheets 22x28 
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BOX BOARD 


A complete stock «f white and col- 
ored boxboards at low prices. Write 
for a list. 
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book which they will let you have to 
look over and study. I know of one 
office where the style book consisted 
of 132 pages, and there are many 
others in this class. If there be no 
style sheet, however, use the up style 
always in a job office, unless otherwise 
enlightened by the foreman. In news- 
paper offices it is different, because 
the wage-scale contract between the 
proprietors and the printers requires 
that a style board be posted. In most 
newspaper offices, the style is down, 
and is just the opposite from job of- 
fices. A good rule to go by is, when 
in doubt about capitalization keep it 
down on the newspapers and up in the 
job shops. 

“Now as to punctuation in book and 
job offices, the style is close, or short; 
just the opposite of newspapers, which 
is long, or broad. Another good thing 
to remember is that you can’t set job 
composition like it is done on news- 
papers. The spacing must be even. 
A spaceband and a nut quad to space 
out the line won’t go. Finally, don’t 
be afraid to go to the chairman and 
ask questions. As a general thing, 
they are affable and intelligent fel- 
lows, otherwise they would not be 
chairmen.” 


—S 


New Roller Speed Tracks—A new 
feature known as Roller Speed Tracks 
has recently been announced by Chand- 
ler & Price as standard equipment on 
the regular 1414 by 22 Craftsman press, 
and is said to provide an additional 
300 impressions hourly in the speed 
of this press, giving a range of up to 
2600 impressions per hour. These new 
tracks are curved to the proper degree 
to permit most rapid, even movement 
of rollers over disc and form. They 
not only provide additional speed, but 
also assure finer distribution because 
their scientifically calculated bow 
eliminates the possibility of jumping 
or skidding of the rollers. Another 


. i 
unusual advantage is the eXception,| 


ease in washup and convenient roll 
storage space made possible by thi 
feature. When rollers are stopped 9 
the curve center of the tracks z 
contact is made with either disc or 
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form. This permits the pressman to 
wash disc and rollers, leaving the rll: 
ers in their saddles overnight. 


——S—5 


Printing the Yellow Form—In ate. 
vised edition of F. Noble’s work on 
Color Printing now running as a sup 
plement to The Printer’s Register, 
London, we find the following excel. 
lent information about the yellow 
form: 

“Having settled the tone and 
strength of the color to be used, the 
next important thing is to see that 
the slab and rollers are absolutely 
clean. If this is not done very care 
fully there will be no purity in the 
yellow, and consequently no bright 
ness in the picture; for not only do 
we depend upon the cleanliness of the 
slab and the roller to give us pure 
yellow tones but the yellow enters 
into the composition of the greens, 
which are caused by mingling with 
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—— 
portions of the blue plate. In many 
cases the yellow is made to form part 
of the flesh tones which are seen in 
the faces of international pictures. 
The yellow is also, throughout this 
series, not infrequently used as a 
basis for the strong red which is used 
in many of the subjects. For instance, 
when a vermilion tone is required in- 
clining more to bright scarlet than 
crimson, the artist would arrange that 
the yellow should form an underprint 
upon which the solid vermilion or lake 
should print. Hence it is of primary 
importance that the utmost cleanliness 
should be exercised in the prepara- 
tion of everything appertaining to the 
yellow form. If the roller which it is 
intended to use should have been used 
for any darker color, it must be 
washed frequently with turpentine un- 
til every particle of the dark color has 
been got rid of. It is, however, in- 
finitely better for the color printer to 
keep one or two rollers especially for 
light tints; and, as these are nearly 
always transparent tints, they require 
very fresh rollers made with the 
old composition, which may be well 
sponged when necessary, or they may 
be firm patent rollers, which are nat- 
urally fresh and require no sponging. 

“Bearing all these facts in mind, 
and having made our ink of yellow 
lake and No. 3 chrome, we pull a 
sheet for register. If very great care 
has been taken, as it ought to have 
been, in taking a sheet upon the tym- 
pan, the register should come as 
nearly as possible right; but if any 
alteration should be needed, the 
printer may make it in one of two 
ways, i.e., he may shift the points on 
his tympan and thus twist the sheet 
round so that the yellow falls accu- 
rately into the key, or he may leave 
his points intact and shift the plate 
upon his board. The latter method is 
the most preferable. 

“The plate is interlaid, the roller is 
ready, the color is made, the register 
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‘is right. All that now remains to be 
done is to see that the final and most 
important stage of the making ready 
is skilfully completed. 

“This relates to the overlaying of 
the plate. If the interlaying has been 
skilfully done, not much should be 
left to be done on or inside the tym- 
pan; but what little there is to do 
should be done with great care and 
judgment. Practically, the printer 
should only have to get rid of the hard 
edges, so that the light tones in the 
foreground and on the edges of the 
sky are so softened that they go off to 
nothing. The quickest, and probably 
the best, way of doing this is to pull 
an impression upon the thick plate 
paper we have already mentioned; 
shave all the edges off by means of a 
sharp knife or some fine sand-paper; 
stick the sheet upon the tympan, and 
the making ready is finished.” 


— 


Twenty Years as Printing Educator 
—Thomas E. Dunwody, one of our 
valued contributors on pressroom sub- 
jects, has just completed his twentieth 
year of active service in trade educa- 
tional work and printing engineering. 
His articles on “Makeready of Process 
Work” in some of the early issues of 
Tue Grapuic Arts MontTHLY will 
bear witness to the value of his great 
work. 

His early years were crowded with 
a variety of training and experience 
that was unusual even in those days 
when specialization was practically 
unknown among the followers of 
Gutenberg. These early years were 
filled with valuable experiences in 
school and in practically all positions 
the industry had to offer. He served 
as assistant, apprentice, or journey- 
man in bindery, composing room, and 
pressroom. He worked on all classes 
of work and was as much at ease with 
a multi-color job as with an ordinary 
letterhead or office form. In fact, as 


i 
soon as a job failed to bring UD ney 
problems he frequently began shoy. 
ing signs of impatience and was lq. 
ing for new fields to conquer 
Throughout these years he seme 
equally at home in the bindery, y 
the type case, on presses, or operati 
automatic feeders. For years he Was 
known from Chattanooga to Atlan, 
as the one man in the South wy 
could get production from an ayy, 
matic feeder. This, of course, wa 
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_.. Chairman of ©; 
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in the days when automatic feeder 
were having a hard time paying fu 
themselves and when it required the 
use of numerous makeshifts and co 
siderable patience to get sheet 
through the various types of machine 
then in use, some of which have since 
fallen by the wayside. 

With such a background of exper: 
ence crowded into a comparatively 
short number of years he became it 
terested in the idea of trade edu 
tion and service to the industry. ft 
accepted a position with the Technical 
Trade School at Pressmen’s Hont, 
Tennessee, where he saw an oppi 
tunity to really expand and to pas 
on to others the benefits of the it 
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formation he would be able to add to 
that which he already possessed. Thus 
started the twenty years of educational! 
york and service unselfishly devoted to 
the welfare of his fellow craftsmen and 
to the industry in which he is engaged. 
His desire for more information 
about the various factors entering into 
printing steadily increased and with 
the means and equipment in the 
Technical Trade School he was soon 
giving a good account of himself and 
those who worked with him. 

Mr. Dunwody served as instructor 
in all departments of the Technical 
Trade School and in a short time was 
responsible for all instruction. He 
was continually experimenting, mak- 
ing tests, conducting research or 
supervising such activities. He saw 
that the information gained from 
such work was properly recorded and 
fled for future reference and _ use. 
He realized the value of taking ad- 
vantage of the information others 
had to offer but usually considered 
it necessary to check every detail to 
determine what was theory and what 
was fact. 

Simply because the Technical 
Trade School was intended for press- 
room instruction evidently did not 
restrict his activities along these 
specific lines. The problems of other 
departments—of management, of the 
paper maker, the ink maker, the press 
builder and every major problem of 


the industry became his responsibility 
with the problems of the various de- 
partments and men under his super- 
vision. In much of this work he had 
to fight opposition on all sides in an 
attempt to have others see the value 
of this work and in many cases his 
severest opponents were those who 
later received much benefit from his 
work. 

As director of the Technical Trade 
School and editor of The American 
Pressman Mr. Dunwody’s efforts have 
produced farreaching results, benefit- 
ing not only the pressroom workers 
but all departments and branches of 
the industry. He is frequently con- 
sulted by machine manufacturers 
when they contemplate introducing 
a new machine. His opinions on con- 
ditions, requirements and other fac- 
tors by which the manufacturer de- 
termines sizes, types, etc., are fre- 
quently sought. 


SS 


A Nice, Fat Purchase—A year or so 
ago it was noised around the country 
that a delegation from the Soviet gov- 
ernment of Russia was touring the 
United States in search of suitable 
printing machinery. As we under- 
stand it, not much interest was shown 
the delegation by our manufacturers, 
and not much printing machinery was 
purchased by the Russians on this 








Perforator---name will be sent on request. 


“We can find no fault with it. 
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side of the water. Now word comes 
to us from London that the Russians 
have placed an order with the English 
Hoe Company amounting to nearly 
half a million dollars. The order is 
for twenty-one superspeed line-type 
press units and for thirty folders of 
the latest design. The presses, which 
will print the Pravda and other Soviet 
newspapers, will each run at 50,000 
impressions an hour. Deliveries of the 
units will begin in six months and 
will be completed in a year. The man- 
aging director of the Hoe company 
states that this order will provide full- 
time employment for about three thou- 
sand skilled men in the engineering 
and allied trades for many months. 
More than a thousand tons of steel 
forgings and iron castings will be re- 
quired. 


| emerncanes | 
Another World-Wide Press Show— 


A national press exhibition some- 
what like the one held in Cologne, 
Germany, in 1928, will be held in 
Tiflis in the southwestern part of 
Russia sometime during the summer 
of 1932. The program is an extensive 
one: The press of all peoples, all 
times, all countries; its history, tech- 
nique, statistics, machinery, and pro- 
duction. ~ Editors, publishers, man- 
agers, superintendents, etc., are in- 
vited to attend. Why such an out-of 
the-way place was selected for the 
show is not clear. 


— 


New Padding Press—A press or 
frame for quick padding of tablets or 
for marbling and edging of books has 
recently been put on the market. It 
handles several widths and heights of 
stock at the same time by means of 
quickly adjusted padding members. 
It is made in four standard sizes 
from 1% to 9 feet in length, with from 
one to eight padding members, each 
exerting a pressure in excess of 150 
pounds per square inch. 


a 
Water-Cooled Molds—A new kind 
of mold cooler for linotypes, inte. 
types and monotypes is manufact 
and marketed by the Dixon Company 
Indianapolis. It is called the Monoqu 
Cooler and requires only three quarts 
of water to efficiently keep the molj 
cool. The water is circulated 
noiseless pump through the mold dise 
and cooled by the means of a fg, 





cooled radiator driven direct from the 
machine, thus requiring no extn 
power. This cooler is especially 
adaptable where running water is not 
available. 


—_—_—S 


Black Blotters —An_ enterprising 
firm of printers on the west coast i 
selling black blotters for the counters 
of bank and security houses. One 
the advantages of such blotters is that 
they prevent the forger from copyilg 
signatures usually available from white 
or light-colored blotters. 
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i | EXPERIENCE —A Half Century of Making One Thing Well 


Hh PRINTING INKS—Letter Press, Lithographic, 
ii Process, Carton, Poster, Corrugated, Cellophane and Glassine 
| Engravers and Embossers 


| | Write for Color Card, Samples and Valuable Information 
| 


H. D. ROOSEN CO. 


Harrison and Clark Sts. .:. 





Chicago, Ill. 











Stereotyping Problems—Installation 
in many newspaper plants of auto- 
matic stereotyping machinery pre- 
sents new problems to the foundry 
manager. One difficulty has been to 
melt a supply of metal to cope with 
the demands of the new automatic 
plate casters. A practical solution to 
the problem is the replacement of the 
usual type of underfired gas-heated 
furnaces serving the hand casters by a 
new type of furnace with immersion 
heaters. In these furnaces a special 
gas-air mixing system is fitted, which 
mixes air and gas in proper proportions 
for complete combustion. The mixture 
is run to a heating element inside the 
furnace surrounded by metal. The in- 
troduction of heat directly into the 
mass of metal, as is usual with the 
more modern types of electric metal- 
pots on composing machines, makes for 
much more rapid heating and melting 
of the metal. The open space under 


the older types of metal furnaces made 
for heat losses through infiltration of 
cold air. The heating elements in the 
new type of furnace are made of three- 
inch diameter extra heavy steel tubing, 
with welded joints. The burner is 
welded at the lower end with a flue 
exhaust above the burner. The steel 
immersion element in which the burner 
is housed is finned to radiate heat 
more rapidly, and the gas supply is 
run over the edge of the pot and down 
to the burner, which is fitted with a 
pilot light. Backfire preventers, relief 
discs, and automatic fire checks are in- 
stalled in the gas-air mixing system to 
obviate any danger of ignition outside 
the furnace. The exhaust gases are 
discharged across the surface of the 
metal, providing a protective blanket 
against atmospheric oxygen, and help- 
ing to reduce oxidation and dross, 
There are fourteen heating elements 
in each furnace. 








SPECIALLY PRICED 
8x12 Peerless Feeder, 12x18 Kluge Unit, Miehle Vertical, with 
extension delivery, 14!/2x22 Craftsman Automatic Unit. 
Many others. 
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International Printing Problems— 
Nine years ago the International Mas- 
ter Printers Congress was organized 
at a meeting in Gothenburg, Sweden. 
It consists of printers from practically 
every European country and has as its 
program the solution of international 
printing problems. The congress is 
ruled by a Council of Administration 
composed at present of one member 
from Germany, Great Britain, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Sweden. This Coun- 
cil of Administration met in Amster- 
dam, Holland, May 6 last. 

A long discussion took place on the 
possibilities of standardizing printing 
inks for three- and four-color work on 
an international basis. The endeavors 
made in this respect in various coun- 
tries were criticised. A proposition 
was made to place a quantity of 
colored pamphlets. outlining the 
schemes developed particularly in 
Germany and Great Britain at the 
disposal of affiliated federations. These 
pamphlets should be distributed among 
the leading firms chiefly interested in 
color work in each country in order 
to find out the attitude of each coun- 
try with regard to these schemes. The 
principal difference between the two 
schemes is the question whether the 
ingredients and the method of compo- 
sition of the inks can be standardized, 
or whether only definite hues should 
be agreed upon by deciding on certain 
values for red, blue and yellow, while 
leaving the method of manufacture 
and composition of the ink, which will 
vary according to the required quality 
and the price paid, entirely to the in- 
dividual ink manufacturer. The Coun- 
cil of Administration believes that the 
latter scheme is the most suitable for 
the printing trade, as the consumer 
of ink. 

The German standardization com- 
mittee also brought up the question 
of standardization of sheet and press 
sizes, recommending that four stand- 
ard press sizes with chase measure- 





ments to conform to standard sheet 
sizes be adopted for the continent. The 
delegate from Switzerland announced 
that such press size standardization 
was already in operation in his country 

The endeavors to further the inter. 
national exchange of journeymen 
young foremen and young maste 
printers have met with difficulties, gl. 
though the governments of Greg 
Britain, Germany, France and Czech 
Slovakia negotiated with representa. 
tives of employers’ and employees’ oy. 
ganizations at a conference held a 
the International Labor Office of the 
League of Nations in Geneva lag 
June. For the time being it does not 
seem to be possible to arrive at official 
exchange agreements. Nevertheless, the 
international bureau has, since its jp. 
ception, placed a fair number of young 
master printers as students in printing 
plants abroad. It was therefore re. 
solved to proceed in the usual way for 
the time being by advising approved 
applicants from time to time where 
they may find suitable training abroad, 
In order, however, to increase the pos- 
sibilities for students to find training 
abroad, the international bureau has 
been instructed to find a few firms in 
each country prepared to provide train- 
ing in their plants for young master 
printers. 

The agreement arrived at between 
the German Federation of Master 
Printers and the Association of Ger. 
man Printing Machine Manufacturers 
regarding scrapping of obsolete ma- 
chinery has met with considerable sue- 
cess. Two hundred and twenty print- 
ing machines have been scrapped since 
it began to operate. A further scheme 
has been under consideration in Ger. 
many to come to an agreement with 
the typefounders for the purpose of 
scrapping old type. It appears, how- 
ever, that such a scheme, for various 
reasons, would not be feasible, and it 
is, therefore, intended to come to an 
understanding with the typefounders 
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to the effect that sorts will be supplied 
only to those firms having purchased 
the original type from the typefound- 
es, Such an agreement would prevent 
the sale of used type to other printers 
who, by reason of the low cost of sec- 
ond-hand material, indulge in unfair 
competition. 

The Federation of Master Printers 
of South Africa is considering the 
forming of a machinery fund, in order 
to buy up machinery at bankruptcy 
sales and hold it until it can be dis- 
posed of to members of the Federation, 
or, if necessary, have it scrapped. The 
details of this scheme show that it is 
likely to be very beneficial to the trade 
by removing undesirable plants and by 
preventing cheap, second-hand ma- 
chines from being employed against 
the interests of the trade. 

In view of a suggestion made, the 
standard conditions adopted by print- 
ers in various countries have been 
examined by the international bureau, 
as the result of which it was found 
that it could only be in the interest of 
the trade to adjust their customs to 
conform to an international standard. 
The anomalities are particularly evi- 
dent in the margains allowed for overs 
and shortage of delivered printing, 
being generally fixed between 5 and 10 
per cent and in France even as low as 
2% per cent. It was resolved that the 
international bureau should draft a 
proposition for international standard 
conditions based on the conditions op- 
erating in various countries and sub- 
mit for approval to the Council of Ad- 
ministration, so that a proposition 
might then be made to affiliated or- 
ganizations to revise their standard 
conditions accordingly. By this means, 
the experiences made in every coun- 
try will be placed at the disposal of 
the whole printing trade. 

The Fourth International Master 
Printers’ Congress will be held in Am- 
sterdam in May, 1934, in conjunction 
with an exhibition of equipment. 


Advertising by Photography—Mr. 
R. B. Fishenden, the eminent techni- 
cian of Lorilleux & Bolton, London 
ink makers, recently advised an ad- 
vertising convention in England on 
the effectiveness of direct advertising 
when correct methods were used. 
“In planning a printed piece,” he 
said, “a more completely successful 
result might be obtained by paying 
more attention, in the initial stages, to 
the complete final form of the end in 
view. Which should come first, the 
selection of the drawing, the printing 
process or a study of the final effect? 
It is suggested that the scheme of 
the work should be the first thought; 
while the method of printing and the 
artist’s technique should, wherever 
possible, be treated in a way that will 
secure maximum harmony and effect. 
Many commercial artists now realize 
the importance of conforming to the 
limitations of printing processes while 
taking the fullest advantage of their 
natural characteristics as a means of 
expression. 

“Among the latest of these, modern 
commercial photography is being used 
to better advantage, and in many fields 
it is found to be more direct and con- 
vincing than the work of a designer. 
In the reproduction of these photo- 
graphic illustrations modern printing 
processes offer variety in treatment 
unknown a few years ago. 

“Coupled with the increased use of 
photography are new methods of color 
photography, either by the use of 
single exposure cameras or tripac 
films. When these processes are used 
by skilled artists who understand the 
value of pose, subtle lighting, angle 
of view, and composition generally, 
we have, in conjunction with color 
printing processes an advertising ap- 
peal of the most extensive and force- 
ful kind. The value of color is so well 
appreciated by advertisers, and is so 
frequently mentioned in the adver- 
tising press, that it is necessary on this 
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occasion only to say that by one print- 
ing process or another, any possible 
form or demand made by the adver- 
tiser can be met. In national adver- 
tising, technical advances of this kind 
must prove to have a far-reaching 
effect. 

“In letterpress printing there is a 
steady movement towards standardiza- 
tion and precision, and speeds formerly 
unobtainable are regularly maintained: 
for instance, the Claybourn sheets on 
exhibition show what is being done in 
two, three and five color rotary print- 
ing at from 3,000 to 3,600 impressions 
per hour on sheets 71 inches by 46 
inches. The printing is continuous, 
the following colors being superim- 
posed immediately and without inter- 
leaving. The examples of solid colors 
on grease-proof paper deserve notice. 
Similar presses are built to print from 
the web and are available for in- 
setting. 

“The halftone letterpress illustra- 
tions must be printed on coated paper 
if the perfection of the process in the 
rendering of fine detail is to be fully 
realized. But coated paper is un- 
pleasant to handle; it is high in price, 
and its relatively heavy weight seri- 
ously increases the cost of postage. 
Although in former years a few 
printers showed good halftone results 
on non-coated paper, it is only since 
the competition with offset and gra- 
vure has become serious that engravers 
and letterpress printers have given 
this matter thought. This has resulted 
in the production of deep-etched 
blocks with a slightly coarser grain, 
and these are used in conjunction with 
suitable overlays and a high-grade ink. 
The results are in every way charming, 
particularly when suitable originals 
are available; and excellent blocks of 
this kind are being produced by the 
leading engraving houses. 

“The simpler forms of illustration, 
such as wood engraving, offer a variety 
of effects not obtainable from pen 





drawings; but the process is laborious 
and judicious use of scraper-board re. 
produced by line process has been 
made with advantage in obtain; 
wood-engraving effects without the 
labor involved in the classic process, 

“The value of line cuts is not suf. 
ciently appreciated especially as they 
offer freedom and a pleasant quality 
of line combined with a slightly xe. 
silient printing surface, durable and 
also economical of ink with Tough 
surface papers. 

“Rubber stereos have been jm. 
proved in recent years and can now 
be made to give exact register for 
color work in line. By their use the 
letterpress printer can print suitable 
subjects on rough-surface papers with. 
out using excessive pressure; and 
under suitable conditions rubber gives 
a characteristic quality widely appre. 
ciated. A useful typical application 
is when it is desired to avoid the 
slight impression effect inherent in 
letterpress printing from metal: sur. 
faces. 

“Among the smaller things refer. 
ence may be made to the possibilities 
of cellophane which can be printed 
by any process in black or color, the 
material being tinted or colored as 
may be required. 

“Of new papers and variety of inks 
there is no end, and the recent revival 
of flock paper, now described as 
French velour, gives yet another op- 
portunity for originality.’ Flock print- 
ing has been used extensively in the 
reproduction of carpets, and there ap- 
pear to be numerous other applications 
for this attractive material. 

“Water inks have attracted con 
siderable attention during the last 
few months. The solid, matt, lumi- 
nous color offers a striking contrast 
in effect to that produced by oil inks. 
In America the Jean Berte process has 
been widely exploited, and English 
ink-makers have quickly met the new 
commercial requirements, and further 
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advances are imminent. Unfortunately 
the impressions are damaged if they 
are wetted, but this limitation is per- 
haps more imaginary than real; and 
Pastello inks, introduced by an Eng- 
lish house, give a similar quality to 
water inks, but the prints are not 
damaged by water.” 


— 


Printing of Solids—Troubles en- 
countered when printing solids are 
due in most cases to the choice of un- 
suitable paper and ink, says Robert 
Holder in Paper and Print (London). 

“The paper, whether coated or not, 
should not be too thin. In one in- 
stance, which I recollect, where keen 
price-cutting had occurred, a rather 
thin one-side coated white chromo 
paper had been used for printing very 
comprehensive solids. Originally the 
paper had been intended for printing 
ordinary labels. Large solids always 
present difficulties, which, however, 
may be overcome by the use of a paper 
sufficiently strong and well sized. 

“When using such a thin paper, the 
rather small edges left for the grippers 
will not be sufficient in offset printing 
to take the paper off the rubber cloth. 
In order to facilitate this, it is neces- 
sary to adapt the ink so that the ad- 
hesion is reduced to the smallest pos- 
sible. There are limits, however, be- 
cause disagreeable toning might occur. 
It is further of some help to use the 
paper with the machine direction 
along the longer side of the sheet, thus 
having the stronger direction of the 
paper in the way of the greatest tear. 
If the machine direction is running the 
shorter way of the sheet, tearing will 
be favored, for the tensile strength 
of the sheet is then less in the direc- 
tion of the tear of the grippers. 

“The paper must have a conveniently 
sized surface, and in coated papers, 
a coat not too thin, so as to facilitate 





the taking of the ink. The paper 
ought to be smooth; a rough surface 
will not do. A sufficient quantity of 
ink is essential to produce a good 
effect. A coat not sufficiently sized 
will pull and the particles lifted will 
prevent the production of a clean and 
even printing and damage the printing 
plate. 

“The slipsheet paper used for solids 
ought to be of the best quality, with- 
out fluff. Fluffy slipsheets, perhaps 
permissible for some ordinary pur- 
poses, will give rise to the biggest 
troubles when used for large solids. 
Piling is likewise not convenient for 
such printing. Badly-drying inks will 
increase the troubles, for sticking may 
then be favored. Cutting is possible 
only after perfect drying of the sheets, 
otherwise they may stick together 
owing to the pressure in the cutter. - 
The time of delivery cannot be reduced 
to an extreme limit, as drying abso- 
lutely requires the necessary time.” 
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Stuntism—Mr. Harold Curwen of 
the Curwen Press, London, recently 
addressed the British Typographers’ 
Guild on “Stuntism.” Premising that 
a stunt was “a strongly conscious 
effort to produce a striking effect,” 
the lecturer said that occasionally 
there were successful stunts and he 
supposed that then they were permis- 
sible. He considered that a great deal 
of the worst work done under the 
banner of modernism was a direct re- 
sult of trying to stunt without the 
foundation of knowledge of funda- 
mental principles of design and with 
little or no experience. It was like 
a baby trying to take a ski jump be- 
fore it had learnt to walk. Only the 
best stunting was bearable—anything 
less was ridiculous, and so worse than 
nothing. It was far preferable, he 
thought, to try for fundamental sound- 
ness of design in a manner suited to 
the matter in hand. Typography 
could always be forceful without be- 
ing strained. Geometrical formulae 
might be adopted if suitable, but they 
must be made to conform to principles 
and not allowed to run riot. The com- 
positor should have the great interest 
left to him of working out the details 
of a layout. He had been looking at 
one or two of the layouts made by 
some of the guild members, and they 
showed a great knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the materials to be used. 
Working for the right customer was 
winning nine-tenths of the battle. If 
the customer had a feeling for type 
and an interest in it, it was easy to 
get satisfactory results; and he must 
say that he could not do good work for 
customers who were not worthy. He 
had one customer who once asked 
him why his finished jobs were al- 
ways bad! This customer always 
wanted wrong material used—wrong 
type, wrong blocks; none of his ideas 
was ever conducive to good results. 
Cooperation was also needed between 
the artist and the printer. The artist 





was often told that so-and-so was rp. 
quired, and he was left to get on with 
it. Surely there should be a pooling 
of inspiration and ideas between the 
two. 


—— 


Handy Router—The Automatic Say 
Sharpening Company, Indianapolis, jg 
marketing a small router and type. 
high planer, with a number of interest. 
ing features. It will rout and plane 
quickly and efficiently stereotype casts, 
shell or type-high, linotype slugs, elec. 
trotypes, copper, wood and linoleum 
blocks, etc. The bed is 15 by 25 inches, 
cast iron; it has adjustable arms of 
solid bronze, G. E. high speed indi. 
vidual motor and weighs approxi- 
mately eighty pounds. 


—_— Ss 


Improved Teletypesetter—During the 
recent convention of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association in 
New York City the Teletypesetter, as 
now operated in the plants of West. 
chester county publishers, was exhib- 
ited in the Grand Central Palace, 
Quite a number of new features were 
in evidence, as follows: 

(1)—The tape perforator has been 
equipped with a new length-of-line 
indicator which provides for twelve 
different thicknesses of matrices; (2) 
—The perforator is now wholly me 
chanical in operation except for a 
small motor and a signal lamp; (3)— 
The composing machine unit is en 
tirely mechanical—all electrical de- 
vices having been eliminated—and is 
driven by a small belt from the com- 
posing machine; (4)—The machine 
unit is attached to and supported by 
the keyboard, no part of it occupying 
any space on the floor. 


—_—_S 


Please mention THE GRAPHIC 
ARTS MONTHLY in writing one of 
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The rate for advertising under this head- 
Ww ing is $1.00 per agate line per inser- WV 
tion. Average five words to the line. 








ADVERTISING 


BRUSHES 





3 CAN get more Direct Advertising 
a ornens, if you do good work. Many 
printers have proved it; they used our 
‘tabloid’ house organ service; ask how. 
11th year. Sample free. Noble T. Praigg, 
P, O. Box 471, High Point, N. C. 


FOOD CIRCULARS 


FOR YOUR PROFIT 
(“8 ILLUSTRATED E> 
EADY FOR IMPRINT DISPLAY 
NEW IDEA - SELLS ON SIGHT 
@ 8'l, x 13-$1.65 per M. @ 
RITE FOR SAMPLES AND INFORMATION 
PLUS-COPY 391-2 BURKE BLDG. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.§ 
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NEW KELLY KURVE BENZINE 
Brush—Enables pressman to wash form 
to deadline. Plate, $1.50, Bristle $1.00. 
Triplet Gauge Company., 116 West 14th 
St., New York, N. Y. Agents Wanted. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


IF YOU WANT IT ENGRAVED send it 
to CREST. Letterheads, Evps., Business 
and Visiting Cards and Wedding Sta- 
tionery. Good Service, reasonable 
prices. Crest Engraving Co., 17 S. 
Wells St., Chicago. 


FREE—THERMOGRAPHY Sales Out- 
fit for Printers-Stationers. Big profits. 
Write Ahrendt, 225 Varick St., N. Y. 














CALENDAR PADS 








ART 


CATALOG showing thousands of ready 
made cuts; it is free; write today. Cobb 
Shinn, 40 Jackson Place, Indianapolis. 


BOOKS 











THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 
Company, 1058 Gilbert Avenue, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready 
for shipment; the best and cheapest on 
the market; write for sample books and 
prices. 








TIPS ON PRESSWORK—Cylinder and 
Platen Presses—19 yrs. practical press- 
room experience at your finger-tips, 98 
pages, 75 articles, size 3%4x5% in. Be 
sure to get your copy of this book. 
Sent postpaid $1.00. G. Cooper, 
Lithonia, Ga. 

BROADSIDE SEALING MACHINES 


THE SPEEDISEALER §seals_ 9,000 
pieces per hour. Murphy Specialty Co., 
212 So. Third St., Milwaukee. 


EVERYTHING For The 
SMALL JOB PRINTER 
PRESSES --TYPE--EQUIPMENT 


GLOBE TYPE FOUNDRY 


956-958 W. HARRISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
DEP'T. C SEND FOR CIRCULAR 














CALENDAR PLATES 


CALENDAR PLATES—For printing any 
style calendar pad, also color plates for 
calendar backs. Get our catalog and prices 
before starting next calendar. Our alma- 
nac plates containing zodiacal data will 
save you money and worry. FRANKLIN 
COLORTYPE CoO., 820 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 











CALENDARS 


OLD FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR, 16th 
year. Gives best fishing days for 1932. 
25c each, 5 for $1.00. H. G. Farr, Box 
143 H Sta., Springfield, Mass. 











CALENDARS FOR PRINTERS 


THE NEW ENGLAND CALENDAR 
Co., 20 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass, offers 
to printers a high grade 5c Calendar 
line for 1933 suitable for every line of 
business. Write today for particulars. 











REFINERS 





SILVER WASTE 
GOLD RUBBERS 
HYPO SOLUTION 


THOMAS J. 


DEE & CO. 


Precious Metals 
55 E. Washington Street, Chicago 
Plant—317-19 E. Ontario St 
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CARD CASES 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





BROWN’S FAMOUS BOOKFORM 
card cases manuiactured for the print- 
ers. Holds about 20 cards. Several 
sizes. Sell at large profit or use as 
Business Builder. $2.50 per 100. Sam- 
ples tree. Brown Mfg. Co., 711 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CAKD PRESSES 
THE AUTOMATIC CARD PRESS will 
print 60 cards a minute, any size up to 


post card. Automatic Ptg. Devices Co., 
Racine Wis. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


DISCONTINUED LIN E— Engraved 
“KING KARDS” 50% discount. Write 
for samples. KING CARD COMPANY, 
PHILA., PA. 


COMMERCIAL STOCK CUTS 


COMMERCIAL STOCK CUTS, over 1,000 
varieties. Send 10c in stamps for com- 
plete catalog. California Electrotype Co., 
360 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


“4A CUT FOR EVERY THOUGHT.” Free 
supplementary catalog of stock cuts. 
Send for your copy today. The Com- 
mercial Cut Co., 20 Vesey Street, N. Y. 


“TYPEPS” a new cut service, catalog 
free, write today. Horace P. Brouillet, 
Syndicate, 30 E. Sup. St., Duluth, Minn. 


COMPOUNDS 


QUICK SETTING NON-SMUT COM- 
pound—Prevents offsetting, crystaliz- 
ing, rubbing off, does not dry on press, 
stops picking and filling. Will not affect 
body or color of the most delicate tints. 
Works equally as well in offset, litho- 
graphic and letter press inks, black or 
color. Please state how many cylinders 
and job presses. Send for Free Sample. 
Harry J. Hodges, Northbrook, Ill. 


EASELS 


BETTER EASELS make satisfied cus- 
tomers. Ask for prices and samples of 
sizes interested in. Sta-Set Easel Com- 
pany, 119 W. Pearl St., Cincinnati, O. 


EASELS AND GUMMED SEALS 


EASELS FOR WINDOW AND COUN- 
ter cards. Seals in var. col. for sealing 
folders, etc. Send for prices. WESTCOTT 
PAPER PROD. CO., 1042 14th St., Detroit. 


ENGRAVERS & DESIGNERS 


STEEL AND COPPER ENGRAVING, 
printing and embossing. Hand work 
only. Superior workmanship. Special- 
izing to the trade. Charles Conner, 
134 W. Onondaga St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


ENGRAVED STATIONERY—Complete 
samples with discount to responsible 
printers. Write Siegrist Engraving Co., 
501 Hayes Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 













































































FOR SALE—2 Roller Backers. 2 jg, 
Backers, 1 28” foot-power Punch 1 4n 
Seybold Automatic Cutter, 1 28” Lathan 
Punch, 1 Brown-Carver 30” Power Cut 
ter; Bundling Presses, Stitching Ma. 
chines, Folding Machines and (rom 
Feeders. Stolp-Gore Co., 710 W., lea 
son Blvd., Chicago, Ill. ‘ 


No. 4 25x38 4 ROLLER MIEHLE oi. 
inder with Dexter suction pile feeder 
and extension delivery. 25x38 Whitloc, 
cylinder press. 25x38 Fuller folding 
machine. 44” Krause modern paper cut. 
ter. 28” Laco bronzer. 44” Bronzer 
Models No. 8, No. 5, No. 4, No. 1 Lino. 
type machines. 10 fonts of matrices 
each complete. 36” Latham power per. 
forator. 36” Burton rotary perforator 
20” Gem foot perforator. 1/2” Latham 
power stitcher. Large quantity of useg 
honey comb base and hooks. WE ARR 
OFFERING ALL THE ABOVE art 
PRICES LOWER THAN OUR Cost 
Write for particulars. Printers Supply 
Corp., 655 Sixth Avenue, New York, 
Specialists in the installation of com. 
plete printing plants. Problems and re- 
quirements of small printer analyzed by 
practical men. 


SAVINGS THAT ARE SAVINGS—CyI- 
inder Presses, all sizes, Job Presses, 
Proof Presses, Paper Cutters, Type 
Cabinets; Offset Presses, ‘Transfer 
Presses, large quantity good used Hold- 
fast Hangers; in fact everything for 
the printing and lithographing plant. 
What do you need? Send for latest 
list. Thomas W. Hall Company, 1071 
Sixth Ave., New York. 


FOR SALE—One Rosback Stitcher 5/8”, 
like new, in first class condition. Very 
reasonable, quick sale. Going out of 
business. A wonderful bargain. The 
Fish Press, 14 Thomson Ave., Glens 
Falls, N. Y. 


2—70” ‘'TWO-COLOR MIEHLES with 
Dexter Suction Pile Feeders and Ex- 
tension Deliveries. 1—28x41” John 
Thomson Cutter & Creaser. 1—4-Head 
Christensen Stitcher. A. W. Robertson, 
34th St., and 8th Ave., New York. 


OVER 200 OVERHAULED guaranteed 
machines. When ready write, specify 
machines interested. Real bargains. 
TERMS. Established 22 years. Hoffmann 
—Printers Bookbinder’s Machinery, 114 
Bast 13, N. ¥. GC. 


“EISMANN REBUILT.” Kelly, Kluge, 
Miller, Chandler & Price, Universal, 
Laureatte, M-24, Multicolor presses. 
Power and lever cutters. Proof presses. 
Portland punches. Joseph F. Eismann, 
123 Lafayette St., New York City. 


OFFSET PHOTOGRAPHIC,  photo- 
engraving, electrotyping, stereotyping 
equipment. Complete plant or any part. 
Miles Machinery Co., 482 W. Broadway, 
New York City. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


MISCELLANEOUS 





——~TOTYPE—Molds, die cases, display 
pe. frames, cases, etc. Thom- 
ae caster, mono caster, keyboards. 
Standard Typesetting Co., 701 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago. 

ast teed 

RINTING EQUIPMENT — Expert 
PRN ations — newspaper brokerage. 
Write us your inquiries. Geo. O. Heffel- 
man, 604 BE. 12th St., Los Angeles. 

KX LE—Miller Bench Saw Trim- 
FOR Patent Model—complete, guaran- 
teed, terms. A. F’. LaBee, 1230 N. Main 
St. St. Louis, Mo. 

ZINES, molds, fonts, spacebands, 
oe etc., new and used, bought, sold, 
traded. Montgomery & Bacon, Towan- 
da, Pa. 

BARMA High Speed Flat Bronzer 
ceapaies with any press. Write KILBY 
P, SMITH, 516 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
LINOTYPE BARGAIN. Will accept 
printing supplies as part payment. Lav- 
ery, 69 E. Long, Columbus, Ohio. 


MATIC MULTICOLOR PRESS 
cen, $55.00. Box 5651 Kenton, 
Portland, Ore. 


FOLDERS 





























REDUCE MAKEREADY time, wear on 
forms, strain on press, produce better 
work with Acme Fabric or Acme Cork 
Packing Blankets. Guaranteed for serv- 
ice; will not mat, stretch or creep. 
W. M. Shultz, 117 N. Wells St., Chicago. 
PRECISION WAX ENGRAVINGS are 
the finest for Forms—Meter Charts— 
Curved Plates moderate cost. W. J. 
Lewis, Inc., 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland,O. 


OVERLAYS 
A PERFECT OVERLAY easy,. quick, 
efficient with Marzio. Write for details. 


Overlay Mat Co., 414 N. State St., 
Chicago, Ill. 




















PRINTERS ART SERVICE 
DESIGN AND CUTS made to order. 
Write for assortment of free samples. 
Balda Art Service, Dept. 8, Oshkosh. Wis. 


PROCESS EMBOSSERS (New & Used) 


THE DOMORE Automatic Process Em- 
bosser & Hand Embosser. Standard in 
leading shops for yrs. Several rebuilt 
machines at attractive prices. Auto- 
matic Ptg. Devices Co., Racine, Wis. 




















ERTY 17x22 Folder, factory rebuilt, 
ry new, $325. Hall 25x34, $150. Hall 
25x25, $100. J. L. Paul, 608 S. Dear- 
porn St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 








QUOINS 
DANZIG QUOINS used in trains assure 
better alignment, even pressure and 
save time. Send $1.00 for train. Danzig 
Sales Corp., 43 Cedar St., N. Y. C. 











25x38 BROWN FOLDER, ex. cond. for 
lino. or news press. Merlo’s, Bristol, Pa. 


GAUGES 


STILL USING QUADS FOR GUIDES? 
If so, you’re wasting time. $1.50 will 
do away with this old fashioned and 
expensive method. Send for one set 
now. You’ll never regret it. Triplet 
Gauge Company, 116 West 14th St., 
New York, N. Y. Agents wanted. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Linotype operators and ma- 
chinists out of work to handle a fast 
selling Linotype device. Good seller and 
guaranteed device. Write for proposi- 
tion. STA-HI NEWSPAPER SUPPLY 
cO., INC., 417 Oregonian Bldg., Port- 
land, Ore. 


LINOTYPE ELECTRIC POTS 


LUDWICK’S ELECTRIC POTS AND 
Metal Feeders cost less —last longer. 
Write for literature. Electric Heating 
Co. 8616 Madison Ave., South Gate, 
Los Angeles Co., Calif. 


MENU COVERS (CELLULOID) 
SANITARY MENU COVERS cost you 
60c, you sell at 85c. Send 25c for sam- 
ple. For $1.50 we shall send you our 
complete line of NEW EMBOSSED 
MENU COVERS. Sanitary Menu Cover 
Co., 910 W. ,van Buren St., Chicago. 






































RUBBER PLATES 


HAND ENGRAVED, for use with either 
oil or water color inks. No patented 
process involved. Process Rubber Plate 
Co., 610 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. 


RUBBER ENGRAVING & MATERIAL 


Our new Readco oil resisting material 
wears longer and prints better. We will 
teach you how to engrave rubber plates. 
REPUBLIC ENGRAVING & DESIGN- 
ING COMPANY 
311 N. Desplaines St., Chicago, Ill. 
718 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
214 N. Sixth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
156 Second St., San Francisco, Calif. 


























Experienced Bookkeeper 


Willing to give part time very rea- 
sonable keeping or auditing books 
for party unable to keep full time 
bookkeeper. Chicago only. 

Write 


BOOKKEEPER BOX No. 283 
Graphic Arts Publishing Co. 
608 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 
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RULES (METAL) HAND FINISHED 


a 
STEEL RULE DIES—DIE Curming 





IF YOU WANT QUALITY RULES, 
leads and slugs from 1 to 36 point, 
write to the Economy Printers Products 
Co., 125 W. Harrison St., Chicago. They 
are Elrod cast. 








SALESBOOKS 


TAKE ORDERS for Salesbooks. Cafe 
Checks, etc. Extensive, superior line; 
quick service. Easy plan; fine samples. 
Liberal discounts to responsible printers. 
Adams Bros. Factory, Topeka, Kans. 











SALESMEN—AGENTS— 
DISTRIBUTORS 





SEEING 
WE’D DIE FOR YOU. Also makers ft 
easels, all sizes and shapes in stock, 
Thayer’s Dies, 1220 Maple Ave, Pho: 
PRospect 0554. Los Angeles, Calif, " 








a 
THERMOGRAPHY FOR THE TRapp 


a 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—Weddings, Bug. 
ness Cards, etc. Write for samples ang 
prices. Quick service. Process Embogg. 
ing Co., 1220 Maple Ave., Room 901 
Los Angeles, Calif. ‘ 

















THREE COLOR ENGRAVED srocK 
DANCE BILLS 





THEY CAN’T RESIST—World’s finest 
type cleaner and wash. Low price; big 
profit—quick repeats. Exclusive terri- 
tory. Ask for sample and particulars. 
Trojan Corp., 3101-7 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 








SAWS 


SPECIAL SUMMER PRICES AND 
terms—On Rebuilt Saws and Saw 
Trimmers. $15.00 up. Sold on 30 days’ 
trial. Johnson Roller Rack Company, 
Dept. E., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 











SAW SHARPENING 





THREE COLOR DANCE BILLS ready 
for imprinting—newest designs; flash. 
iest colors; size 94%4x22; only $9.09 per 
1,000; union label instantaneous ship. 
ments. Wire your order or write for 
samples. Central Show Printing Oo, 
Mason City, Iowa. 











—$——— 


TYPE 


TYPE—Cast from Ludlow, Intertype, 
Linotype, Monotype matrices, sizes 8 to 
48 pt., including all modern faces, Price 
list and specimen sheet on _ request, 
Frank Mitchell, 323 W. 37th St., N.Y.C, 











SHARP TOOL SERVICE CoO., 5613 West 
Lake St., Chicago. One 6” diam. blade 
or smaller, 75c, two 70c each, three 65c 
each, four 60c each, five 55c each. We 
pay return postage. Larger than 6” 
75c and up. Saws shipped day received. 
Work guaranteed. Get our prices on 
new blades. 








SCHOOLS 
LEARN LINOT  Y P E—Fine school, 
small cost; keyboard for home instruc- 
tion. Free catalog. Milo Bennett’s 
School, Toledo, Ohio. 











SHEET DRYERS 


THE CRAIG DEVICE speeds up drying 
of ink at least 50 per cent. Also re- 
moves static. Effects big savings. Over 
5,000 in use. Craig Sales Corp’n, 636 
Greenwich St., New York. 











SPECIALTIES WANTED TO MFG. 


WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE re- 
garding any worthwhile article. Will 
produce & market. Royalty basis only. 
Automatic Ptg. Devices Co., Racine, Wis. 











STEREOTYPE & ELECTROTYPE 
MACHINERY 


RELIABLE MAT MOLDING PRESSES. 
Mat Driers, Conditioned Mats, Mat 
Storage Boxes, Backing Felt. Printers 
Mat Paper Supply Company, 559 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, IIl. 





TYPE-MAKEUP MATERIAL 


TYPE, METAL RULE, Borders, Make- 
up material. Send for Catalog. The 
Jackson Monotype Products Co., 1844 
Stout St., Denver, Colo. 











TYPE MOLDS 


FOR ALL STYLES typemaking ma- 
chines. Alexander & Cox Co., 2358 Ogden 
Ave., Chicago. Write Phil. Nuernberger, 
mgr. mold dept., on mold problems. 











WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED—12x18 Kluge Craftsman, 
Ludlow, 5x8 Carver Die Press, 6x9 
Hand Press, 26” C & P Cutter, No. 5 
Smyth Sewing Machine, No. 5 Linotype, 
No. 14 Linotype, latest style, Seybold 
Toggle Action Die Press, Seybold Motor 
Driven Board Cutter, Model “A” and 
Model “B” Kellys, 50x74 Double 32 
Folder, Miller Saw ‘Trimmer, 20x30 
Thomson Press. Allied Machinery, Inc, 
5716 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


WANTED—Used Mat Making Machine. 
State condition, size, and lowest price 
for cash. Superior Printing Company, 
220 E. Walnut St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
GIVE CASH PRICE ON 32 IN. power 
paper cutter with finger gauge. State 
age & maker’s name. The Americal 
Embossing Co., 198 Seneca St., Buffalo. 
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AT THE RIGHT PRICE 


You connot afford to struggle against the fierce competition existing today, 
with obselete and inferior machinery. Choose from our list a modern re- 
built, up to the minute unit, that can be had now, for only a fraction of 
new cost. ACT NOW and profit thereby! 


PARTIAL LIST OF OFFERINGS 


OFFSET PRESSES 


2—No. 54 Miehle Offsets 38x52” with Dexter 
suction feeders. 
2—Potter Offsets 38x52” with feeders. 


CYLINDER PRESSES 


1—6/0 Two-color Miehle 52x70” bed. 
i—5/0 Two-color Miehle 52x65” bed. 
i—3/0 Two-color Miehle 45x62” hed. 
i—1/0 Two-color Miehle 43x56” bed. 

I—No. | Miehle Perfecting Press 40x53” bed. 
2—6/0 Mieh!es 51x68” bed. 

2—5/0 Special Miehles 46x68” bed. 

2—2/0 Miehles 43x56” bed. 

2—No. | Miehles 39x53” bed. 

I—No. | Miehle 39x53” bed. Newspaper press. 
t—No. 2 Miehle 35x50” bed. 

I—No. 3 Miehle 33x46” bed, 

2—No. 4-4R Miehles 29x41” bed. 

2—Pony Miehles 26x34” hed. 

5—Premlers, 27x40” to 46x65”. 

i—No. 5 Babock Automatic Unit 30x43” bed. 
NOTE—Feeders and extension deliveries are 
available for any of the above presses. 


AUTOMATIC JOBBERS 
2—Miehle Verticals 13'/2x20” bed. A. C. mo- 
tors, gas heaters. Very late machines. 
2—Miller Simplex 20x26” Automatic Presses. 
i—Miller ‘‘Major’’ Simplex 27x40” Automatic. 
2—Style ‘‘B’’ Kellys with extension deliv- 

eries, latest models _— the large cylinder. 
i—12xi8” Miller Un 
i—12xi8” Craftsman ‘ctuge Unit. 
fas) | ed Unit. 
i—10xi5” Kluge Unit 


PLATENS 


i—14x22” Golte Armory Model 6-C. 
i—12x18” C. & P. New Series. 
4—10x15” C. & P. New and Old Series. 


CUTTERS 


i—38” Dexter automatic clamp. 
i—44” Séybold automatic clamp. 
—44” Dexter automatic clamp. 
i—48” Seybold automatic clamp. 


MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 


i—24” Portland Multiple Punch. 
i—Hill-Curtis Trim-O-Saw. 

i—Dexter Folder Model No. 190, 36x48”. 
i—Model ‘‘E’’ Cleveland Folder 17x22”. 
2—No. 4 and No. 2 Boston Wire Stitchers. 
2—Brightwood Machines. 

i—Lot of Warnock diagonal base and hooks. 





We Deliver and Erect Any Place in United States 





56-68"", etc. 





. . —To offer direct from the floor—equipment practically 
We Have ” Chicago new: 1-0 Miehle, two color; Christensen Stitcher, 4 
heads; Model ’’B’’ Cleveland Folder; 44° Seybold Cutter; 4 Miehle Single Colors, 





Write, Phone or Wire 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


Chicago office, 343 S. Dearborn Street, Tel. Harrison 5643 
New York office, 225 Varick Street, Tel. Walker 1554 


Boston office, 420 Atlantic Avenue, Tel. 


Hancock 3115 




























L low Harris determines 


in scrapping obsolete equipment taken in trade 
The recently announced Harris-Seybold-Potter ply 


“to scrap obsolete equipment taken in trade at its | 
true value” has been heralded as a contribution of ~ 
tremendous importance to the Graphic Arts. Approval 
has been universal—praise of the policy generous. 

Interpretation of the term “true value” will be 
helpful in understanding this policy and its far. 
reaching significance. i 

Harris-Seybold-Potter interprets “true value” of 
obsolete equipment as “value for resale?” True value is 
not referred to as junk value which is little or nothing, 
Neither is it imagined value. Obsolete equipment 
has no intrinsic value in competitive production. 

This broad and reasonable interpretation of “true 
value” in scrapping obsolete machines taken in trade 
gives you not only the utmost advantage in the 
trading in of obsolete equipment on new and 
modern presses . . . but protects your every interest. “3 

HARRIS *SEYBOLD: POTTER | 


General Offices: Union Trust Building, Cleveland 





